AFGHANS VETO UK 

FLIGHT 

SCMP 8/26 

THE British Caledo- 
nian flight to London that 
v/as cancelled on Monday 
night was grounded be- 
cause of an unusual last- 
minute refusal to let the 
plane fly over Afghani- 
stan. 

More than 100 passengers 
were left stranded but later 
accommodated free of charge 
at the Regent Hotel, and 
most left Hongkong on 
flights last night. 

British Caledonian man- 
ager Mr K.E Ho said a re- 
quest to the Afghanistan 
Government for overflying 
clearance was made on Sun- 
day when a 747 aircrail had 
technical problems, and a 
Cathay jet had to be char- 
tered as a replacement 

The original British Cale- 
donian flight was scheduled 
to stop in Dubai, but because 
no Cathay flight crew was 
available in the Middle East 
for a changeover, it was de- 
cided to fly non-stop to Lon- 
don and alter the original 
flight path. 

As the altered route in- 
volved flying over Afghani- 
stan, an overflying clearance 
was required. 

"We received clearance 
from every other country, in- 
cluding Russia, and then 30 
minutes before take-oflf, we 
got a refusal from Afghani- 
stan," said Mr Ho. 

Passengers were already 
in the departure lounge, lug- 
gage was being loaded on to 
the aircraft, and the flight 
crew was about to warm up 
the engines when the reftisal 
came through by telex. 

As it was too late to re- 
route the flight once again, 
management had no alterna- 
tive but to cancel the flight,. 
Mr Ho said. 

"Afghanistan didn't give 
a reason why, but it could be 
that they are playing games 
with the British Govern- 
ment, which doesn't recog- 
nise the current government 
there," he speculated. 

However, British Cale- 
donian's general manager, 
Mr Graham Broadbridge, 
said later that he thought it 
was unlikely that there was a 
political motive behind the 
refusal. 

He also pointed out that 
British Caledonian had in the 
past been granted permission 
for overflying rights on other 
routings, and that British 
Airways and Cathay each 
flew over Afghanistan. 

Overflight requests were 
routinely made and granted, 
he added. 



Afg hanis tan through 
Pakistani looking glass 



By DON NORTH 

Peshawar: James Bond would 
have been right at home m Pe- 
shawar. Spying has been a 
growth industry here ever since 
Francis Gary Powers took off in 
his U-2 from the local airport 
and was downed over the Soviet 
Union in 1960. 

There are said to be more 
spies in this exile war zone now 
than in Berlin, traditionally the 
espionage centre of the world. 
Peshawar, in fact, is crawling 
with Russian KGB, Afghan 
KHAD and Pakistani Special 
Branch agents. 

This mysterious complement 
is filled out by arms merchants, 
drug dealers, mercenaries and 
journalists. All have come to 
deal with the seven mujahideen 
Afghan resistance groups based 
near the border. 

Journalists in Peshawar usu- 
ally stay at Dean's Hotel, a ram- 
bling complex of bungalows built 
j in the days of the British Raj. 
To order a beer, a customer 
fills out three sets of documents 
and swears he will not give it to a 
Muslim. The room boys and por- 
ters are rumoured to be KHAD 
and KGB agents and the rooms 
bugged by Pakistani intelligence. 

A famous story has it that one 
room had a painting of Mt Fuji- 
yama on the wall. One night the 
mountain gave out an ear-split- 
ting squeal. But with a 10 per 
cent discount for journalists, a 
room at Dean's is only the equiv- 
alent of US$20 (about HKS 1 55). 

Every taxi driver waiting out- 
side Dean's Hotel knows where 
the mujahideen can be found. 
Located in the suburbs of Pesha- 
war, the rebel headquarters occu- 
py large villas, surrounded by 
high walls and a dozen guards 
armed to the teeth. 

Getting inside is easy - find- 
ing someone who speaks English 
and has the authority to book a 
reporter on to the next operation 
going into Afghanistan is the 
hard part. 

With luck, an American jour- 
nalist will get tea and a spot in 
front of the line. But it may take 
many days of visits before a jour- 
nalist will meet the right PR man 
in the group who speaks English, 
along with a commander with 
enough clout to put him on a 
combat operation. 

During a half dozen visits to 
the headquarters, both the jour- 
naUst and mujahideen attempt 
to convince each other of their 
importance, and if both are con- 
vinced, an agreement is made to 
accompany the group into Af- 
ghanistan. 

All seven rebel groups wel- 
come journalistic attention to 
varying degrees, as they reahse 
the importance of media atten- 




□IVlujahideen soldiers: media attention is important. 



tion and are often upset by the 
lack of it. Inviting a journalist on 
an operation, however, invites 
special attention from Soviet 
forces, and in many ways can en- 
danger an operation. 

To convince the muj the risk 
is worthwhile, it is helpful to 
have an ally they trust. One that 
journalists vied for was John 
Dixon of the United States Infor- 
mation Service. 

Dixon, who recently left Pe- 
shawar after a three-year tour, 
knew all the cast of characters 
and how they fit the complexities 
of the story. 

He had become expert at 
helping match journalists to the 
group and area that would pro- 
duce the best coverage for what- 
ever time and resources the jour- 
nahst could afford. 

The muj have become partic- 
ularly adept at smuggling jour- 
nalists inside and set aside bribe 
money for that purpose.* tt often 
means days of delay in waiting 
for the right moment to cross the 
border and, as any reporter soon 
learns, a charade that includes 
dressing to look like the most cut 
throat members of the Muslim 
Afghan resistance. 

Dressing for war in Afghani- 
stan is mandatory for a Western 
journalist. The idea is to look as 
much like the muj as you can so 
you don't attract the attention of 
spies or special attention from 
Soviet patrols. It is also impor- 
tant when crossing into Afghani- 
stan from Pakistan that you do 
not look like a foreigner. 
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Of all seveif^oups, Mahaz-e- 
Milli Islami - the National Is- 
lamic Front of Afghanistan - 
seemed most interested in hav- 
ing journalists cover their opera- 
tions. They are not the largest of 
strongest muj group, but they are 
more Western-oriented. 

When the morning of depar- 
ture came, two reporters were 
ready by 5 am in their best muj 
disguises — baggy cotton pants 
with matching shirt down to the 
knees, the basic dress of Afghan 
and Pathan tribesmen. 

A patou, the wool shawl all 
muj wear, was wrapped around 
for warmth - and camouflage. 
Turbans, or a brown cbittraii 
hat, along with a week's growth 
of black beard and face stained 
with a tea bag completed the 
Westerner's Afghan costume. 

"I don't want to die there," 
complained one Peshawar jour- 
nalist as he bought his muj garb 
for a trip inside, "but I particu- 
larly don't want to die looking 
like a clown." 

Crammed in a small jeep for 
the nine-hour, bone-jarring drive 
to the border crossing point, the 
entourage passed without prob- 
lems through six army and police 
checkpoints. A French woman 
journalist wore a faded blue 
chadri, the traditional women's 
dress in Afghanistan that com- 
pletely covers the face. 

The reporters pretended to 
sleep through each checkpoint 
and grumbled a few words in 
Pushtu if questioned. But just a 
few kilometres from the border 

Cent, on p. 16 



Asking Afghans about Zahir Shah is like asking U.S. 
Republicans about Eisenhower. 




By S. J. Masty 

PESHAWAR — Though the latest Ge- 
neva talks seem to have stalled, many- 
Afghans and some outsiders pin their 
hopes for a negotiated settlement on a 
frail 74-year-old exile who hasn't seen his 
homeland for nearly 15 years. 

To many people Afghanistan's mon- 
arch for four decades, Zahir Shah, could 
lead his countrymen home to democracy 
and allow the Soviets to leave Afghani- 
stan with their pride intact. But the most 
active mujahidin, belonging to the con- 
servative religious parties that do the 
most damage to the Soviet invaders, 
regard the former king as anathema, a 
weak decadent who paved the way for 
the Russian invasion. Those fighters are 
the emerging grass-roots leaders. 

Eight years after the invasion, the 
Afghans are tired of 
war and life in re- 
fugee camps. They 
see no lasting politic- 
al leadership coming 
from the heads of 
the seven resistance 
parties, once power- 
ful but now little 
more than conduits 
for weapons to com- 
manders who fight in ^ 
unison over the bor- ' 
der. Afghans would Zahir Shah 
welcome a settle- 

ment but only with an unconditional 
Soviet withdrawal and no power-sharing 
with the communist regime. Both Mos- 
cow and Kabul have hinted broadly that 
Zahir Shah, now living in Rome, might 
be a mutually acceptable head of state. 

Asking Afghans about Zahir Shah is 
like askmg Republicans about Eisenhow- 
er: The conservatives, recalling Hungary 
and other foreign policy debacles, pro- 
nounce him weak while those more de- 
void of ideology praise him even for '57 
Chevys and other pleasant memories for 
which he may not have been responsible. 

A straw-poll of refugees in Pakistan, 
conducted by the former dean of arts at 
Kabul University, Sayed B. Majrooh, 
said 71% named Zahir Shah as their first 
choice to lead a free Afghanistan. About 
1% listed party leaders or commanders 
by name, and 22% said they wanted "a 
pure Islamic state" or would be happy 
with "any non-conmiunist, Moslem Af- 
ghan." Importantly but unavoidably, the 
survey did not include those fighting 
inside Afghanistan, and some critics of 
tne survey say4ha refugees are so suspi- 
cious of strangers that they give answers 
they think the local authorities want to 
hear. 

Moreover, although the king has a 
sizable following it may be premature to 
ask a population that spends so much 
time fight ing to pick future candidates. 
To many Afghans, predominantly the 
peasant folk. Zahir Shah is the only 
well-known national leader who is non- 



communist and still alive. Thus the 
king's natural constituency is the rather 
politically unsophisticated peasantry and 
the secular or religiously moderate aris- 
tocracy from big cities like Kabul or 
Kandahar, who are intimidated by the 
strength and energy of the conservatives. 

Zahir Shah ascended the throne at 
age 19 when his father was assassinated 
in 1933. He reigned for 40 years, though 
all but the last decade was under the 
shadow of those more decisive or power- 
ful: a clique of uncles for 20 years, and 
then under his cousin and brother-in-law. 
Prime Minister Muhammad Daoud, for 
another decade. Mr. Daoud resigned in 
1963 and, until he overthrew the king in 
a 1973 coup, Zahir Shah embarked tepid- 
ly on a number of democratic reforms. 

The king's first problem, says the 
leading Western expert on Afghan histo- 
ry, Louis Dupree of Duke University, "is 
that he was never a leader of men and 
always a follower of women," an allusion 
to Zahir Shah's reputation as a European 
playboy. This is something not lost on 
his fundamentalist critics. 

The king finally had his chance to 
govern in 1963. But Mr. Dupree says that 
indecision was his undoing: "Kings his- 
torically have never been a unifying 
factor in Afghanistan. They've been bru- 
tal or coercive but never unifying. Be- 
fore Zahir Shah came to power there had 
been two kings overthrown and one as- 
sassinated. Then he reigned while others 
ruled. He had his chance." 

Some resistance party leaders, e.g., 
SibgatuUah Mojadidi, a former theology 
professor from a moderate establishment 
family, endorse the king. "If the Soviets 
will not agree to a mujahidin govern- 
ment, and we will have no coalition with 
the communist parties, then there must 
be a third solution," he said, "a neutral 
man who can establish a neutral govern- 
ment and then we will have elections." 

Others are strongly opposed: "We 
take him as a Russian emissary," says 
conservative Qazi Amin, who began 
fighting the socialist Mr. Daoud two 
years before the 1978 communist coup. 
Now mdependent from the seven parties, 
he sums up the feelings of both the "Old 
Guard" who fought Mr. Daoud, and 
many "Youifg Tiirks" who were raised 
in the holy war and who don't remember 
the king. 

He sees a return of Zahir Shah as a 
repetition of past mistakes, bringing in a 
corrupt old elite that would thwart de- 
mocracy and open doors for the Soviets 
to return after a temporary withdrawal. 
"In 40 years of power he did nothing to 
modernize the country," Mr. Amin said 
"but did pave the way for the Russians.' 
He brought in Russian experts to run the 
mines in the north; he accepted legalized 
communist parties and opened the poly- 
technic that became a stronghold of com- 
munism; and he gave them control of 
training our mUitary . . . he's being offer- 
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ed as a tasty morsel but none of us 
wants to take the bait." 

No doubt Zahir Shah looks appealing 
to many powers negotiating the Afghans' 
fate. For Pakistan he would be a quiet 
neighbor and perhaps a ticket home for 
its 3.2 million Afghan house guests. To 
the Soviets he was certainly never an 
enemy of Moscow, and— if they are truly 
serious about withdrawal— he is maybe 
the best they can do, since without the 
Soviets the conununist regime is certain- 
ly doomed. For the U.S., agreeing on an 
mterim government would advance the 
talks to critical details of how and when 
the Russians might leave. These details 
are crucial to learning if Mr. Gorbachev 
is serious or just buying time to depopu- 
late Afghanistan and retrench. 

However, the real decision-making 
power resides with the Afghans who 
alone can decide if and when to stop 
fighting and go home. 

While it could be argued that the 
party leaders, the majority of whom are 
conservative and anti-king, are not pro- 
portionally representative of public opin- 
ion, they are certainly representative of 
the fighters who hold importance greater 
than their numbers suggest. As regional 
leaders with residential and troop sup- 
port inside Afghanistan, they spend at 
least as much time as provincial mayors 
and governors as they do fighting. As 
activists they have strong opinions that 
when turned to national politics will car- 
ry great popular influence. 

After years of relative silence, this 
year Zahir Shah announced that he is 
eager to help his people in any way 
possible and he insists, as do the fighters 
and refugees, that there is no room in 
any settlement for Soviet troops br 
power-sharing with the communist re- 
gime. Mr. Mojadidi believes that if the 
king were to visit Pakistan's refugee 
camps for the first time, his popularity 
would eclipse the parties. 

The big question is what happens if 
Mr. Mojadidi is right. Even more dra- 
matic, what if the Geneva negotiators 
and their superpower backers cut a deal 
for Zahir Shah over the heads of the 
resistance fighters? 

As early as 1976 the conservatives 
moved their families to Pakistan and 
made war, first against Mr. Daoud, later 
. against the Afghan communists and fi- 
nally the Soviets. Their abortive 1976 
rebellion in Paktia province and else- 
where failed for lack of public resent- 
ment against Mr. Daoud as well as for 
their lack of martial skill. Nearly all the 
major commanders are veterans of those 
early days. 

After 11 years of fighting they have 
the arms and military prowess, and the 
ordeal of war and homelessness increas- 
ed conservative strength considerably. 
Were an unacceptable leader imposed 
upon them from without, and they con- 
tinued fighting as they pledge to do, a 
Soviet reinvasion could be excused with 
Moscow's old charge that the Afghans 
are incapable of self-rule. 

Mr. Dupree, arguing that at present 
rates a negotiated settlement is at least 



five years away, recommends that Paki- 
stan and the U.S. ignore Zahir Shah and 
wait for grass-roots leaders to emerge in 
the largely liberated areas of Afghani- 
stan. They are already emerging, and 
anything else would prematurely damage 
the strides toward self-government that 
have already been made. 
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Mr. Masty is editor of the Humanitar- 
ian News Sennce based in Peshawar. 
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Three visitors 
talk about war 

By KliK MOORE 

Press Toms River Bureau 

TOMS RIVER — Fierce guerrilla 
fighters and the distant, ominous glint 
of helicopters sweeping across the sky 
are the pictures most Westerners see 
of the war in Afghanistan. 

To some Afghans, it doesn't de- 
serve to be called a war. 

"'It should be called genoade," 
said Mohammad Zaimy, a former 
Afghan junst who fled his homeland 
after the Soviet invasion eight years 
ago and now heads the Pakistan-based 
National Committee for Human 
Rights in Afghanistan. 

"It's against the viilages,** ZaImy 
said yesterday during an interview 
here. "It's not 'fighting' . . (but 
rather) well-organized, well-trained 
troops against unarmed villagers." 

ZaImy, a graduate ot the Kabul 
School of Islamic Law who later stud- 
ied at America's George Washington 
University, was a judge before the 
Soviet invasion of December 1979. 

Now Zaimy and two members of 
his emigre group based in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, are visiting the United 
Suies to talk about the suffering of 
Afghans to encourage pressure on the 
Soviets for better treatment of Afghan 
pnsoners and to seek help for 5 mil- 
lion refiigees. most surviving in poorly 
equipped camps in Pakistan. 

With ZaImy are two other anti- 
Soviet activists, who use only one 
name after the custom of many Afg- 
hans: Dilawar a former mining engi- 
neer who was arrested, tortured and 
impnsoned for two yean by the com- 
munist police, and AzizulUh, a tea- 
cher and writer who also suflered 
torture before his release finom prison 
and escape from the oouatry im 1992. 

The three men carry-- cokor 
snapshots, some showing, the ^i"*- 
images of tougii, rifle-tomg moamain- 
eers posing atop wrecked Soviet luks. 
Most of the photos concentme on the 
other face of the war — children 
maimed by small anti-personnel 
mines, civilians with severed limbs, 
shattered farming villages. 

The group has ledger-size books 
with photocopied pages, recording in- 
dividual attacks on villages by Soviet 
umts and troops of the communist 
regime in Kabul. Each form-like page 
records the tim e and date of the 
attack, niunber of civilian cawaltfes, 
and the weapons used — smail arms 
and bayonets, unks, helicopter gun- 
ships. 



"We do fight, with the paper and 
the pen." Zalmy said of his group. 
■Just getting news out of Afghanistan 
is almost impossible. The Soviets con- 
trol all transmisuoni. . . . That's why 
we set up the office in Peshawar.". . , 

Both Azizullah and Dilawar had 
written for Afghan newspapers before 

their imprisonment, and now they are 
correspondents again, periodically 
crossing into Afghanistan from Paki- 
stan to record the war's toll. Desite 
years of intense anti-guerrilla eiTorts 
by the Soviets, last winter saw a 
resurgence of heavy lighting in many 
parts of the country. 

Early this year, Azizullah said, he 
encountered a farm village that cow- 
ered for a week under periodic shel- 
ling and air attacks, killing IS 
inhabitants. In the Peach Valley re- 
gion of southeast Afghanistan Jan. I S. 
Dilawar said, he witnessed an attack 
by helicopter gunships that killed 126 
civilians on an open road, most of 
them women and children. 

Such stories, Dilawar said, "are a 
drop from an ocean." • « « 
Are A^han visitors to the United 
States looking for more weapons. 
Zaimy was asked, such as Stinger anti- 
aircraft missiles, to use on the Soviets' 
gunship fleet? 

"Even a pen. a paper, a pail of 
medicine, a few books." Zaimy re- 
plied. 

"Whenever a nation is under ag- 
gression." Dilawar added, "it needs 
every aid it can get" 
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MEDICAL AID FOR AFGH.AX FIGHTERS 

To the Editor: May I bring to the attention of your leaders die 
desperate need of Afghanistan freedom fighters for rehabilitative 
moHical sei-^'ices in the United States? 

F ;( years, the vast majority of .Afghan citizens iiave foiiglu an 
invasion by a militarily superior foreign force to a near standstill, 
but the cost in luiman life and suOering has been enormous .\Iedicai 
facilities for the .Mujahidin in.«ide Afghanistan are practically non- 
existent, and the severely wounded who are kicky enough to make it 
walk to Pakistan, where thev arc cared for as well as possible 
m Pakistan government-supported hospitals. The more scvereK 
wounded are evaluated by volunteers in the International Medical 
Corps and other international groups and arc sent for more sopliisti- 
catcd care and rehabilitation to countries in Europe and Xorih 
.-\merica. 

Our i-eccnt experience witli a 24-vcar-old .Afghan fighter has been 
humbling and rewarding. .After four pre\ ious injuries, his left arm 
was se\ ereiy injured by a missile tired from a tank. The University 
of Chicago .Medical Center is providing his hospital care, his wrist 
and elbow are being reconstructed by surgeon Daniel .Mass, and he 
IS living in student housing and has received enormous support from 
students and the local .Afghan community (such a group exists in 
everv large city in the United States). 

fhe purpose ol my letter is to suggest that other piiysicians mav 
wish to organize medical care on a humanitarian basis in their ou n 
communities for these injured fighters. Information and medical 
dossiers on these persons are available from the Intergovernmental 
Committee on .Migration in Washington. D.C. (telephone: (202) 
662-7099) or from the office of Senator Gordon J. Humphrev, head 
ot the Senate Task Force on .Afghanistan. 

The patients arc Hown by the U.S. .Air Force directiv to the host 
city, and sponsors provide medical care, hospital facilities, and liv- 
mg accommodations. .After thev receive medical care, the patients 
are returned to Pakistan by the Intergovernmental Committee on 
.Migration. 

\Vhether motivated by jjolitical or strictly humanitarian senti- 
ments, there is an enormous need for assistance, and phvsicians can 
help the sulfering country of .\fghanistan in a direct wav. 

Leslie j. DeGroot. .M.O. 
Chicago. IL 60637 University of Chicago Medical Center 

THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE Sept. 3. 1987 
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posts in the intenm Cabinet Those 
posts arc iniemai alTairs, defense, fi- 
nance and justice, sources said. 

The United States immediately re- 
jected that demand as unrealistic. .'Ac- 
cording to sources, the .Americans told 
the Soviets that the seven Pakistani- 
based main rebel groups would never 
accept a Communist-controlled interim 
government tnat might try to liquidate 
returning guerrillas. 

The superpowers are now trying to 



and the United States are conducting month's Shultz-Shevardnadze meedng, 
unprecedented secret consultations on the Americans agreed to start consulta- 
the makeup of an interim government tions on scenarios for a transition, 
in Afghanistan that would oversee the According to the Moscow-based 
puilout of Soviet troops, diplomatic sources, who are familiar with the su- 
sourccs reported yesterday. pwrpower discussions but declined to be 

The consultations were begun last funhcr identified, the Gorbachev lead- 
month during Soviet Foreign Minister ership has become increasingly con- 
Eduard A. Shevardnadze's visit to vtnced that the Soviet invasion of Af- 
Washington. where he negotiated ex- ghanistan in 1979 was a mistake. The 
tensively with Secretary of State George Kremlin is said to feel that any further 
P. Shuitz and met President Reagan, longtime military involvement in that 
The process will continue when Mr. country would only compound that 

Shuitz visits Moscow Oct 21-23, sourc- mistake and adversely affect the Soviet work out a compromise that then 
es said. Union's ability to maneuver in the in- could be presented to alt sides in- 

If the planned summit meeting be- temationai arena. volved. Ultimately, the two countries 

tween President Reagan and Kremlin Moscow's invasion of Afghani- also would have to make a recom- 
leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev takes stan. launched to ensure that a Marxist mendation on what role, if any. Af- 
place later this year, the Afghan civil government would remain in power, ghanisun's former king. Mohammed 
war is expected to become a major item sctuled detente between the superpow- Zahir Khan, should ptay in the in- 
on that agenda as well. trs and started years of acrimony that terim government 

In the consultations now under only now is beginning to level off. On 
way, the superpowen are fat apart on ,he batUefields, the Soviets have recent- 
what role either the Afghan Commu- ly experienced soaring losses as the Is- 
nists or the Islamic guerrillas should lamic guerrillas have received increas- 
play in the transitional government ing amounts of state-of-the-art 
Nevertheless, diplomats said, the fact American weapons, including Stinger 
that the consultations have begun ap- anti-aircraft missiles, 
pean to be a sign that chances of a Despite the Kremlin's perceived 
political settlement are improving in desire to pull out of Afghanistan, sourc- 



The Soviets have expressed an 
interest in including the exiled king in 
the future political settlement But 
only three of the seven main guerrilla 
organizations want the king included. 

An even thornier issue, according 
to the sources, is the Soviet Union's 

_ _ insistence on guarantees to prevent 

Afghanistan's 9-ycar-oldci.ij war. ' „ "say 'thVy" are not'Tenam thair'the retribution against those 

1 he Soviet Union and Pakistan Soviet Union is ready yet to acknowi- supponed the Marxist gov- 

have been exchanging views on an in- edge that it also has suffered an irrevo- emment. 



iate against those who served or sup- 
ported the Marxist government, or 
who accepted land from it under an 
agrarian reform program. 

Also under discussion in the su- 
perpower consultations is the problem 
of assuring Afghanistan's neutrality, 
which in Moscow's view means guar- 
antees that non-aligned future govern- 
ments would not adopt an anti-Soviet 
political stance and. particulady. 
would not accept anti-Soviet foreign 
military bases. 

The Soviet concerns, diplomats 
said, are prompted by the recem 
spread of militant Islam in the region 
as well as by historical considerations 
In the 1920s. Afghanistan was often 
used as a base by guerrillas trying to 
prevent the establishment of Commu- 
nist power in the Soviet Central Asian 
republics across the border. . , , 

a.sbl'rT^a j.k press lOTi 




tenm government for at least a year. In 
the past the United Statts has rejected 
Soviet attempo to be dra .vn into such 
exchanges, arguing that th ; transitional 
government is an intern;] matter for 
Afghanistan to settle, iources said. 
What prompted the change of heart in 



cable political defeat in that counu^. According to the sources. Moscow 

•Sometimes one gets the impres- is particularly worried that it might be 
sion that they are hoping to win forced to accept 500.000 to 750,000 
through negotiations what they lost in supporters of the Marxist government 
the war." one diplomat said. For exam- m refugees on Soviet soil. The Krem- 
ple, the Soviets told the Americans im- l>n does not want them. ... 
tially that the People's ESemocratic Par- The Soviett fear that the Islamic 
ty of Afghanistan now in power in fundamentalist guerrillas might retal- 



Afglun «](patriat» Dilawar 
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Ahmad Shah Masood 



AFGHAN NEWS (Jamiat) carried an interview 
with Ahmad Shah Masood in its Sept. & Oct, 
issues. The following is from Part 3 
(Vol.3, #19, 10/1/87) & describes the ac- 
tivities of the Supervisory Council of 
the North (SCN) : 

The 1st achievement of the SCN was the elimination 
of internal divisions 5i differences & the creation of 
unity among Jamiat Mujahideen. In the past there was no 
cooperation & coordination in the activities of Jamiat 
members in different provinces .... As a 1st step, the SCN 
eliminated this state of affairs by the creation of a 
united center. The establishment of such a center for 5 
provinces is not a small task. 

The 2nd step was to organize various regions according 
to certain rules & principles. From our point of view, 
there are 2 types of regions: 
(1) mountainous regions favor- 
able for bases & (2) flat areas. 
The SCN was able to organize 
well its mountainous regions 
all the way from Badakhshan to 
the north of Kabul i Paghman 
in a relatively short time. 
The fact that the SCN was able 
Co establish safe & strong bases 
in these sensitive mountain 
areas is a great achievement. 
As a 3rd step, from a political 
point of view, Che SCN was able 
to establish regional unions 
:imcng different Mujahideen or- 
ganizations (except for Hezb 
Isiami in some cases) in Kun- 
duz, Takhar & Baghian. This 
allows Mujahideen forces to 

face Che enemy together ^ to undertake joint operations. 
This is unprecedented. Moreover, the SCN has played a 
role in settling Che differences among other Mujahideen 
organizations. UTierever chere is a problem, represen- 
cacives of Che SCN will solve it & prevent internal 
clashes . 

From a military point of view... our various bases are 
completely ready for defense against Russian attacks. 
That was not so in the past. More importantly, not only 
will each base defend itself individually, but other bases 
will launch simultaneous attacks... 

Another achievement of the SCN has been the conquest of 
Che 3 main enemy garrisons in less than a year. First the 
Ferkhar garrison was captured & the area liberated, then 
Che N'ehrin Garrison &, recently, the Kalafgan Garrison... 
The SCN succeeded in training a cadre for forming an Is- 
lamic Army in che future. Members of this cadre are ge- 
nerally highly educated, have good characters, have re- 
ceived higher milicary training & have participated in che 
armed Jehad in che past several years. Such individuals 
are gathered in Central Units crained as future commanders 
officers so chey could play a basic role in the establish- 
ment of an Islamic Army. 

From an economic point of view, the SCN provided economic 
assistance to the people last year when we had a drought. 
It also provided loans to the farmers so they could cul- 
Civace their lands. Ic also provided help Co internal 
refugees. More importantly, last year Che SCN stopped 
che migracion of chousands of families to Pakistan. It 
assured chem chac it could provide them with help Si de- 
fend chem againsc Russian actacks. 

From a cultural i educational point of view, the SCN has 
established a new educational sysCem in ics bases (and 
other areas under ics concrol). In eacli base Cens of 
schools have been established; schools arc more crowded 
li active Chan in che pasC & Cheir accivicies are well 
organized . 



Excerpts from an interview with Pir Sayed 
Ahmad Gailani and THE MUSLIM, a Pakistani 
paper, which was reprinted in THE FRONT, 
#1, Vol. 2: 

"7/1 our opinion". Pir Gailani said, "every 
Muslim Afghan has the right to participate, at 
any time, in the Jihad, and if Zahir Shah has 
not participated so far. he might explain it 
some day. Zahir Shah owes more to the 
.Afghan nation than anybody else because he 
was the King for 40 years and the people 
respected him. It would be a gross political 
offence," "Gailani continued, "if he did not 
participate now but only as an Afghan citi- 
zen ".' 

When asked to comment on the statement 
of another resistance leader the Hezbi Islami's 
Yunus Khalis. in which he said women will 
not have voting rights. Fir Gailani said: "First- 
ly, it is Khalis' own political point of view. 
Second, even before in Afghanistan it was 
difficult for women in all parts of the coun- 
try to participate, with participation generally 
confined to cities. As far as voting is concern- 
ed in accordance with Islam, so long as it is 
done in 'hijab ' and purdah, I see no restric- 
tions on women to vote. And when I say 
hijab. I refer to safeguarding women 's honour" 
But he also said that "in present conditions it 
may be difficult for women to vote because 
in the cities we ( the resistance) have no juris- 
diction right now". 

'\ Asked to comment on the wide public 

assessment in Pakistan that an escalation of 
\ \the war is in the offing which will dim the 
^.^hances of a negotiated peace. Pir Gailani 
^\ said: "This war has been imposed on us. We 
fare not the aggressors but the aggressed. We 
I are fighting for principles. If the negotiations 
are against those principles, for example if the 
present Kabul regime is allowed to stay, then 
all our efforts will go down the drain" He 
emphasised that if a settlement was not 
"fair", the Mujahideen will not agree to it. Pir 
Gailani said that "we, are very happy that the 
people of Pakistan are not forcing us into an 
unjust settlement even though they want 
peace and don't want the war to continue". 

Discussing Soviet moves, he said, "We had 
never wronged the Russians. We thought we 
were very good friends wi(h them. And this 
is the result". Pir Gailani said this 'Soviet 
insincerity" should be instructive to others. 
But, he added, "even now, if the Russians 
settle the war fairly, we will be prepared to 
have normal, neighbourly relations with them. 
"It is up to them to redress what they have 
done in order to forge a cordial relationship 
for the future ". 




Pir Gailani 



OUSTINGS IN THE DRA 



of the Central 
Commtttee of AighwriiUn'M iUrx- 
kt nittng party were ouated in a 
pnrfi ot allies ctf former A/giian 
laader Babrak Kannal, who waa 
replaead earlier by Najibullah. Ka- 
bul nam said Kansal's half-broth- 
er, Matamood Baiyalai, and AnahiU 
Ratetead. a doae aaaodate of Kar- 
mal and kng one of the too women 



in the Afghan leadership, were 
among those removed by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the People's 
Democratic Party. New members 
were named to the Central Com- 
mittee and the Politburo in changes 
anMrentiy made to consolidate 
Nalibullah's power before a coming 
party conference. LA Times - 
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Reports on Torture: 

Horrible details of torture to A' 
ghans by the Soviet and Kabul 
authonties have been revealed by 
a team of six international law 
specialists who have been inves- 
tigating allegations of war crimes 
m Afghanistan. 

These specialists have operated 
as an independent investigation 
body under the sponsorship of the 
Committee for a Free Af- 
ghanistan. 

The main objective of the team s 
inqiury was to investigate, docu- 
ments and draw legal conclusions 
as to allegations of violations of 
laws of war in Afghanistan since 
Soviet military s intervention into 
that country 

These specialists interviewed 
more than 100 Afghan witnesses 
who came from every province 
and from every political party 

They received testimony from 
more than 40 torture victims who 
said that they had been tortured at 
Khad bases in the presence of 
Soviet soldiers. Some of them were 
subjected to sleep and food depri- 
vation as well as to electric shock 
treatment, with wires attached to 
the tongue, toes, and other 
delicate. 

The parts of the body striking 
feature was that torture continued 
for months, or even years. 

These incidents are a dear vio- 
lation of the Geneva convention, of 
the mtemational covenant on civil 
and political rights which both the 
Kabul n^me and Soviet Union 
have ratified. 

The team said that Afghan 
civliians were both the victims of 
indiscnminate attadts and pur- 
posefully targetted. 

Attadcs were launched against 
villages m which there were no Af- 
ghan Mujafaideen and from which 
no Mujataideen attacks had been 
launched despite the fact that the 
inteniatioaal law prohibited the 
Urgetting of the civilian popu- 
lation. 

Fundamental rule of the interna- 
tional law of war is the prmciple 
of the protectioo of persona not 
taking an active roie m iMxtilities. 

The team noted that acts of 
genocide had been committed by 
the Kabul and Soviet forces in vio- 
lation of the convention on the 
prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide to which both 
Kabul and Moscow are parties. 

The team noted that there had 
been substantial population of 
large areas of Afghanistan. The 
team gathered evidence of the tar- 
geting of masques and schools as 
part of the Soviet attempt to sup- 
plant them with Mandst-Leninsm. 

The Soviet Government had ac- 
knowledged that Afghan children 
are bemg sent to the USSR for 
cation. Commuiative evidence in- 
dicated that the Kabul regime as 
well as the Soviet Union are pur- 
suing a complex and mediatated 
attacic on a traditional Afghan so- 
ciety and its values. 

This team of international law 
specialists have recorded their 
iindings m an interim report. They 
said a full and final report would 
be made available later on. 

The team is headed by Dr. Mark 
Miggiani of Malta. It consisted of 
three Americans and three Euro- 
peans. The other members of the 
team included: Mr James J. 
Busutil of .New York. .Mr. Fran- 
coise Hampson. Professor of Law 
and Essex University. Bntam. Mr. 
Goran Melander. Professor of Law 
at Lund University in Sweden and 
Mr. W. Michael Reisman. Profes- 
sor of Law at Yale University Law 
School. -APP. 3/5 

In the Prisons: 

3«vtl: At least 90.000 
persons are living in miserable 
conditions m the prisons and tor- 
ture camps of Khad in Afghanistan 
in which two-third strength was 



kept in Pul-e-Charkhi pnson of 
Kabul. 

The Jamiat-i-Islami Com- 
mander Ferozuddin Afzali in 
Badghis province bordeming with 
Soviet Union told Agency Afghan 
Press, Peshawar correspondent in 
an mterriew that the {Hisonen are 
kept without food in the torture 
camps of Khad while dangerous 
persons' have to undergo the ter- 
rible process of torture including 
the electric shocks to the sensitive 
parts of their bodies. 
. Commander Ferozuddin Afzali 
who has been released from Her- 
at jail after the detention of four 
years in July last said that most of 
the prisoners died due to severe 
punishments and their relatives 
remam unaware the fate of Che 
prisoners. 

According to Mujahid Com- 
mander the average strength of 
prisoners is over 1,000 in every 
province but 60.000 Afghan 
civilians have been kept in Pul-«- 
Charkhi prison of Kabul which is 
filled four times more than the ca- 
pacity. He told that the excessive 
prisonen are transferred to Pul-e- 
Charkhi jail. The majority of the 
Afghan prisoners are kept without 
any court proceedings. 

Mr Ferozuddin Afzali giving the 
details of his arrest told that he 
alongwith 30 Mujahideen were 
captured during the operation in 
Dasht-e-Marza area of Herat on 
the morning of Apnl 21, 1983. He 
was tortured in the interrogation 
camp of Khad for about six 
moo&l later he was sent to the 
prison of Herat city. The Mujahid 
Commander said that the invading 
Soviet authorities had released 
som? prisoners after announcing 
the so<aliea ceasetire aoa nation- 
al reconciiiation. 

The process of releasing the 
prisoners was stopped as the Muja- 
hideen and Afghan people had re- 
jected the so<alled national 
reconciliation campaign. 

N'ational Reconciliation 

KABUL. Sept. 1; Afghan Radio 
broadcasts daily a paean on love- 
your-neighbour. Since January, 
Radio Kabul has produced 43 pop 
soogs devoted to the single theme: 
the policy of national reconcilia- 
tion through which the Govern- 
ment hopes to end the 
eight-year-old dvil war in the Hin- 
du Kush. 

But an end to the conflict is not 
in sight though there are siras of 
several solutions on the political 
horizon. The Afghan resistance 
shows little inclination to join 
hands with Kabul nearly eight 
months after announcing the poli- 
cy of compromise of party chief 
.Najib. 

The 40-year-old General Secre- 
tary of the People's Democratic 
Party of AfghanisUn (PDPA) ad- 
mits that real success for his poli- 
cy worked out with (or by) 
Moscow has not yet been forth- 
coming. "It's true that not all the 
fruits from the tree of that policy 
are very ripe and there are not too 
many of. them so far," Najib re- 
cently conceded after a stQ^- 
taking visit to Moscow. There is, 
indeed, little for Najib to 
celebrate. 

.After the ceasefire unilaterally 
declared by Kabul on January 13 
the mtensity of fighting mcreased. 
The Government has put up 
posters decianng the Capital, 
which is flooded with refugees 
from the country, to be "city of 
peace" and lifted the night curfew. 
But though life in Kabul now ap- 
pears to the visitor to be less tense 
than a year ago, the countryside 
round the city remains as unsafe 
as ever for Soviet and Afghan 
soldiers. 

Even diplomats from states 
sympathetic to the regime admit: 
"The war is apparently claiming 
more victims than ever among the 
population." 



The Government has announced 
a general ammesty for rebels and 
sought to attract with generous aid 
offers millions of refugees back to 
Afghanistan. Officially, some 
75,000 refugees have returned 
home since January. That, during 
the same penod, 3,000 refugees a 
month have sought safetv m 
Pakistan and Iran is firmly reject- 
ed here. "Those are certainly 
nomads who for centuries have 
wandered about the border 
areas." says the Vice President of 
'he Committee for the return of 
refugees. .Mahufs Haier Sader. 

Since the announcement of the 
"Policy of national reconcilia- 
tion", more than 10.000 rebels are 
officially said to have laid down 
their arms and several thousand 
politic^ prisoners to have been 
released. But the resistance is un- 
broken. The supply of the deadly 
Stinger missiles from the United 
States, which despite Kabul's deni- 
als have brought down dozens of 
Soviet and Afghan planes, has 
aiven the rebels encouragement. 

"The guerillas apparently 
regard the new policy as a sign of 
weakness of the Government." 
commented one non-aligned diplo- 
mat. Rebel leaders in the Pakistan 
border city of Peshawar have so 
far Ignored all offers by Kabul to 
join in a coalition Government. 

In the process. .Najib has offered 
the opposition at home and abroad 
practically ail the most important 
posts in a "Government of nation- 
al reconciliauon ■ . including the 
Premiersliip he went so far rec 
ently as to suggest that he was 
willing to renounce for himself the 
post of President which, under the 
draft "constitution of national 
reconciliation" now being dis- 
cussed, would make the holder the 
most powerful man in the sute. 

Even sympathatic diplomats, 
however, believe that .Na jib's offer 
not oniy to sacrifice his position 
but also his life "for the sake of the 
people" was meant rhetoncaiiy 

Since the sought-for national 
reconciliation is impossible with 
Moscow's man at the top. the 
search for a figure of integration 
is centering on ex-King Zahr Shah 
who was ousted iiv 1973 by his 
brother-in-law .Mohammed baud 
and now lives in 6.1116 m Rome. 
Even within the PDPA there are 
many who are puming theu- hopes 
on the 72-year-oid former monarch 

who has expressed in (»1nciple his 
readiness to return. 

Well-informed sources said an 
emissary of .Najib's recently flew 
to Rome to negotiate with 7jhtr 
Shah. .Moscow, too, appears to be 
willing to accept the ex-King as the 
head of an interim administration 
until the final withdrawa>of Svoiet 
forces and democratic eiectioos. 

Zahir Shah seems sure of popu- 
lar support, as polls among refu- 
gees in Pakistan indicate. Shows 
of support for him are also report- 
ed from several southern 
provuices of Afghanisun. where 
his portrait has been put up on 
mosque walls. In order to enable 
the ex-Klng to assume the highest 
position may thereby permit the 
creation of a coalition. Kabul ap- 
pears ready to surrender the long- 
insisted leadership role of the 
Communist PDPA. 

The official Kabul "New Times" 
recently printed readers' letters 
counselling against ensh.-tning 
Communist rule in the new consti- 
tution. Western diplomats see this 
as a sign that Kabul's Communists 
under pressure from .Moscow 
might be willing in future to play 
a subsidiary political role. 

All the same, the return of Zahir 
Shah is not uncontroversiai. Lead- 
ers of the four mam rebel groups 
in Peshawar refuse to take pan m 
a Government under the ex-Klng. 
Chief opponent is the fundamen- 
talist rebel Gulbaddin Hikmatyar: 
"When we and other people over- 
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threw him in 1973 nobody wept 
even a single tear. We did not 
make a coup then, only to ask him 
back now."— DPA. 9/9 



Plans Rejected 

SEPT. 13: .Maulvi Sheikh 
Jamilur-Rehman. Chief of the 
Jamaat-e-.Ahle Hadis Afghanistan, 
today ruled out the possibility of 
the formation of a proposed 
Shoora of .Afghan Mujahideen par- 
ties through ballots for the forma- 
tion of an interim government in 
Afghanistan at this critical 
juncture. 

.Addressing a Press conference 
here today .Maulvi Jamilur Re- 
hman. who hails from the valley of 
Paich m .Ningarhar province of Af- 
ghanistan was cntical of certain 
Afghan .Mujahideen parties calling 
for the formation of an mtenm 
government based on the strength 
of their organisations through a 
Shoora "it is not possible. It is not 
workable. Even it can not continue 
for a short span of time ", said 
Maulvi Jamil who qualified in 1960 
as a Maulvi after completing his 
studies in religious madressas of 
the Ahle Hadis school of thought in 
.Afghanistan and Palustan. 

He asked all the .Mujahideen 
parties to maintain unity and go 
ahead with the mission of Jehad. 

The Jamaat-e-Ahie Hadis chief 
was of the opmion that political al- 
liances, formed by other parties on 
weak footings, had not played an 
effective role in Jehad in the past 
nor could they do so in the future. 

He said that the present circum- 
stances did not allow holding of 
elections for a Swore to form an 
interim government. "After all 
there were other forces fighting in- 
side .Afghanistan against Russia" 

Expressing his pessimiscaon the 
Geneva indirect talks Maulvi 
Jamil who was guarded by his own 
gunmen m the hotel, said that the 
talks were of no use for solving the 
problem. "Rather these will fur- 
ther create complications. .Nations 
depending their fate on such talks 
had ever been dominated. " he 
said. 

Stressing that armed struggle 
was the only solution of the Af- 
ghanistan issue .Maulvi Jamil 
declared that they would continue 
Jehad until there was not a single 
Russian soldier in .Afghanistan. 

He held that the Soviets and 
their puppets were responsible for 
the bomb explosions in Pakistan 
saying that che>^ aimed to create 
misunderstanding between the Af- 
ghan refugees and their host 
Pakistani brethren. 

He expressed his unhappiness 
over some Pakistani politicians 
visiting Afghanisun at the invita- 
tion of the puppet Kabul regime. 
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New Soviet Tactic 

LONDON. Sept. 15: The Soviet 
army is trying to win its Afghan 
war with a new weapon: the bull- 
dozer. Soviet combat engineers 
and Russian army labour battal- 
ions have been building defensive 
positions, forts and bases at key 
points around the major Aihgan 
cities. 

The Soviet and Kabul leaders 
boast of having "rings of steel" 
around these cities and airports, 
yet are building even more such 
fixed defences around the country. 
Unable to win the war by offen- 
sives, such as those that failed in 
Paktia earlier this year, the Com- 
munist forces apparently are con- 
centrating on holding what they 
have, and hope that the Muja- 
hideen will hurl themselves at the 
Soviet forts. 

Kabul regime officials told visit- 
ing reporters m Kabul that the 
capital IS defended by "three nngs 
of steel". Each ring is made up of 



Soviet and Afhgan army posts, 
barricades, roadblocks, mmefieids 
and gun emplacements. The focal 
point of the Kabul defensive ring 
appears to be the perimeter road, 
which Soviet forces use to move 
convoys and equipment around 
their bases without gomg through 
the central part of the city. Soviet 
artillery positrons and forts, such 
as the large Khair Khana base, are 
set at strategic poinu along the 
road. 

Kabul also has several barricad- 
ed inner forts insidSlthe ring, ,«uch 
as the Defence Ministry head- 
quarto? compound in Darul^man, 
the airport, the Soviet housing 
area at .Microrayon and the Arg 
palace. The Soviets have also be- 
gun building an outer line away 
from Kabul, near the large forti- 
fied camp of the .Afghan eighth m- 
fantry division, near Kargha lake. 
Three lines of defences have been 
built to protect the base from 
resistance fightm who inhabit the 
hills around Paghman. which lies 
about IS kilometres west north- 
west of Kabul. 

Elite (and presumably loyal) 
Khad units man the outer line of 
listening posts and forward ob- 
server positions, while regular in- 
fantry and militia forces hold the 
main line about a kilometre to the 
rear. Behind that are a series of 
Soviet forts, mostly on hilltops. 

Jalalabad is even more heavily 
defended than Kabul in terms of 
mixed defences There are five 
district lines of pOsts and forts en- 
circling the city, and access to the 
innermost nn'g is restricted to 
Soviet forces. .Afghan soldiers and 
militia man the four outer nngs, 
which extend from at least five 
kilometres from the edge of the 
city outwards. 

The Soviets have also built 
strongly fortified positions around 
all of their major airbases, nota- 
bly Bagram. Shindan and the new 
airfied in Khoghahar in Takhar 
province. 

For the last few months Soviet 
forces have been constructing a 
fortified line outside the Herat 
city, but constant Mujahideen ac- 
tivity has made the line too porous 
to be effective. 

Unlike the other major cities, 
Kandahar is not surrounded by 
any offensive positions, as the city 
is m the hands of the Mujahideen. 
The regime forces instead are for- 
tified (some would. say besieged) 
in the regime centre area, while 
the Soviets have dug in at the air- 
ports outside of the city. Since last 
June, however, the Soviets have 
been using bulldozers to dear the 
26-kilometres of road between the 
airport and regime centra. All 
houses, trees and bushes within 
several himdred yards of the road 
in both directions have been flat- 
tened by the bulldozers. The 
Soviets want a clear, unobstruct- 
ed path between them and the re- 
gime troops. Soviet combat 
engineers even destroyed the fa- 
mous Rishkor Gate in Kandahar 
so that Soviet tanks could move 
more easily into the city. 

.According to reports from Kan- 
dahar, the city is "largely in 
ruins" and the population has been 
reduced to only about 20 per cent 
of the pre-war level of 175,000 peo- 
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Bombs in Kabul 

PARIS. Sept. 16; A spate of 
bomb blasts in Kabul has killed at 
least six people and caused exten- 
sive damage m the Afghan capital, 
according to the Westeran diplo- 
mats in the region. 

The Kabul bombings were ac- 
companied by intensified fighting 
in norhtem Afghanistan and an 
opening of a new front by 
resisunce guerillas in southern 
Logar province, inflicting heavy 
casualties, they said. 

Security "abruptly deteriorat- 
ed ' in Kabul and troops were put 
on alert as at least six bombs were 
reported in the city between Sept. 



7 ana ». tne aipiomats saia. quot- 
ing reliable sources. 

One of the bombs exploded Wed- 
nesday last in the Ministry of State 
Security, which houses the head- 
quarters of the Afghan intelligence 
ser%'ice the Ki.ad. 

The blast :aused extensive 
damage and an unknown number 
of casualties. 

At least SIX people were killed 
and 30 injured on Sept. 7 when two 
bombs exploded m the Shahrae 
.Nau fruit marKet, which is popu- 
lar with diplomats and Soviet 
officials. 

The blasts da.naged a number of 
shops and buildings over a wide 
area. 

The following mormng when 
security forces were still cleaning 
up. another bomb was found lying 
under a car. 

Fire tenders were seen racing 
towards Shahrae Nau agam on 
Wednesday. 

Kabul residents also heard 
machmegun and rocicet-launcher 
fire and another explosion in the 
vicinity of au^wrt the next day. 

Troops have devasted areas 
along the main road connecting 
the north-eastern provinces of 
Kunduz. Badakhshan and Takhar 
the diplomats said, clearing 
houses and vegetation along the 
route. 

Soviet armour and artillery 
were continuing a "destructive 
Sweep" through the area to deny 
cover to the Mujahideen guerillas, 
they added. 

So\'iet and Afghan troops were 
also battling the guerillas m Bagh- 
lan. where the resistance overran 
eight military posts in late August, 
the diplomats said, quoting Afghan 
sources. • ■ 

.AAP from London adds: The Af- 
ghan freedom fighters conducted 
an attack m Kandahar city in the 
broad daylight and killed two 
Soviet army engineers and 15 pup- 
pet troops while they destroyed 
two cranes. 

The Agency Afghan Press learnt 
here today that on Sept. 3. a force 
of the Mujahideen launched an at- 
tack on the engineers engaged in 
building the roads leading towards 

Kandahar cantonment. Two crane 
machines were destroyed. After 
the attack the construction of 
roads was stopped. It was learnt 
that the Soviet are constructing 
roads inside the city after demoli- 
tion of the houses for the move- 
ments of tanks and heavy vehicles. 
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Hikmatyar Hurt in Blast 

From Oar Peshawar Bureau 

SEPTEMBER, 16: Prominent 
Afghan Mujahideen leader En- 
gineer Gulbadin Hikmatyar nar- 
rowly escaped life attmept when a 
remote-controlled car bomb ex- 
ploded this morning in Peshawar 
killing seven people and in)unng 
thirty-eight others. 

.Mr. Hikmatyar. who is chief of 
the Hizbe Isiami .Atzhamstan, 
received slight cuts and bruises on 
his left hand and right shouider. 

The terrorists operated the re- 
mote device planted in a Oatsun 
pickup parked along roadside as 
Mr. Hikmaytar passed through 
Kababyan Bazar on Warsak Road, 
an outskirt of Cantonment, the 
Hizbe Isiami said. 

Mr. Hikmatyar was on board a 
land cruiser which was 
bodyguarded by another land 
cruiser trailing behind. 

The device went off at 8.15 a.m. 
as the bodyguard vehicle was 
close to the remote controlled pick- 
up. The terrorists mistook it as the 
vehcile of Mr. Hikmatyar. The ve- 
hicle was badly damaged while 
four bodyguards and a driver sus- 
tained injuries. The party said. 

The Hizb chief was on way to 
Warsak where he was to attend his 



party meeting which started on 
Sept. 3. It has be« routine travel 
from Peshawar since then. 

Mr. Qareebur Rehman. '•Direc- 
tor General Press and Information 
of the Party", said, "it was third 
life attempt on Hikmatyar in 
Pakistan ' He blamed Russian- 
trained KHAD agents for the ex- 
plosion. 

"The first attempt was made in 
1984 in Faqirabad in the heart of 
Peshawar city which his two 
bodyguards were killed in a car 
bomb. The second attempt was 
foiled in 1986 in the University 
Town in Peshawar" 

Mr. Hikmatyar said. "Russians 
should face him in the battlefieid 
in Afghanistan instead of killing m- 
nocent. unarmed civilians in 
houses, streets and bazars in . 
Pakistan". • ■ • 

The blast was so powerful that 
it damaged nearby shops and 
buildings and a parked vehicle. 

A Sui Gas pipeline was burst and 
caught fire while there was pow- 
er breakdown. However, fire was 
extinguished and electricity re- 
stored after hectic efforts. 

Police said it recoverd the num- 
ber plate, engine and chassis num- 
ber of the pickup. The number 
plate was DNA 5483. 

The injured were rushed to the 
Lady Reading Hospital where 20 of 
them were admitted and the rest 
were discharged after first medi- 
cal aid. Six injurea persons are 
suted to be in critical conditions. 

A Press statement of Mr. Hik- 
matyar. issued by the Mujahid 
Press agency, said, "we will never 
be intimidated by such acts of ter- 
rorism". We are not afraid of 
death as each Muslim seeks his 
prosperity and life in a death of 
martyrdom". He added that his 
father and two brothers had spilled 
theu- blood with 1.2 million of his 
countrymen. He too would be 
pleased to shed his blood for the 
.sake of lofty ideals of Islam and 
the liberation of country. .Mr. Hik- 
matyar said the Soviets were frus- 
trated over the resistance inside 
the country, that was why they 
resorted to such cowardly acts. He 
prayed that may the departed 
souls rest in eternal peace and the 
injured recover speedily. The dest- 
ny of the Afghans and Pakisuni 
brothers was the same, why that 
both the nations were victims of 
the aggressors, he added. • • • 
9/17 



Inciting time 
for Italians 



Moscow: Soviet police bnelly 
detained four young Italians in 
Moscow on Friday for distribut- 
ing leaflets inaung young Rus- 
sians not to figbt tn Afghanistan, 
an Italian embassy official said 
yesterday. 

He said the youths, memben 
of Italy's Radical Party, *ere 
sent back to their hotel after 
police confiscated the leaflets. 
They were scheduled to leave 
Moscow yesterday with their 
tour group on a regular charter 
flight. 

"They were not arrested," the 
embassy ofHcial said. "Today 
they are just leaving for Italy as 
planned." 

The offiaal said the leaflets, 
pnnted in Russian, urged Soviet 
youths not to join the anny 
and the war in .Afghanisun. de- 
claring that the iCremlin's 
gJasaosi (openness) policy al- 
lowed them to do this. 

He said the Italian embassy 
was called by police, who said 
two young Italian couples were 
stopped after members of the 
public had complained about 
■ their acuviues. 

S unday Morning Pos t 9/6 



From THE ECONOMIST, 10/10 

About 250 people have keen killed and 
1,000 injured this year in bomb explo- 
sions in Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, 
Karachi and other cities. The bombings 
are blamed by Pakistan's leaders on the 
Russians' friends in Kabul, who are angry 
at the support Pakistan gives to the resis- 
tance in Afghanistan. Mr Zia allows his 
country to be used as a conduit for the 
arms sent co the rebels by America and 
other countries, and some of the 3m Af- 
ghan refugees settled in northern Paki- 
stan are trained in guerrilla warfare there. 
Bomb-shaken Pakistanis in the North 
West Frontier Province, which houses 
most of the refugees, have been urging the 
government to open negotiations with 
the Kabul regime on repatriating the refu- 
gees. Miss Bhutto's party has been in the 
forefront of this demand. 

The link between the war in Afghani- 
stan and the communal violence in Kara- 
chi, which has caused another 500 deaths 
in the past year, is less obvious. The main 
issues behind the fighting have nothing to 
do with Afghanistan, though some Af- 
ghan refugees have seeped into the city. 
The weapons used in it are very much Af- 
ghan-related. At least a quarter of the 
weapons meant for the Afghan rebels are 
thought to stay in Pakistan, either stolen 
from or sold by the rebels. It is not hard ' 
rent a machinegun with two ammunitio. -. 
clips for the day for $60 or so, and get half 
your money back if you return one clip 
unused. 

Pathan tribesmen, who have turned 
Pakistan into Asia's largest producer and 
trafficker of illicit drugs, buy guns with 
the proceeds. Part of the reason for the 
heavy death toll in Karachi's communal 
warfare, in which Pathans and Punjabis 



are pitted against Mohajirs (Muslims who 
orginally came from India), is the number 
and firepower of the weapons in use. 
Though curfews remain in force in some 
slum areas, the police have often held 
back from intervening between the 
combatants. 

President Zia is a subtle politician who 
knows which levers to pull. He has the 
gratitude of the Americans and many 
other people for his help in Afghanistan; 
for the time being that outweighs Ameri- 
can displeasure over Pakistan's apparent 
attempt to develop a nuclear buaib. He 
has fastened on to "Islamisation" — due 
deference to Muslim doctrine — as the 
way to keep Muslim fundamentalists 
happy. He has punctured one attempt by 
Miss Bhutto to rouse the country against 
him. He has stayed fairly comfortably in 
power far longer than people kept pre- 
dicting. Can he now open the i 990 elec- 
tion to the parties, and will his fellow-gen- 
erals let him if he tries? 

Restoring undisguised army rule 
would not look good. Nor would it be 
popular at home. But unless the violence 
can be brought under control, or the war 
in Afghanistan to a swift end, many Paki- 
stanis "-hink another bout of military rule- 
is inevitable, i'" 




AreHANISTAN 

Nine Afghan Mujaiiidi toumt ^ Umted Stales to botaar 
aippan for their cause said Monday the 8-year-oid war in their 
hnmriand is » >i oea ii i g . 

'^e would like (Ameiicans) to know that the stuatioa ii 
there,., it has increased, the a^ehag is mote," said Haned 
Kanai, chairmaa at the infcnnatiaa itejinuieiit for die- 
Afghan NUoaal Liberation Froot. 

"^e would like to... tell tbeai that we ail as human bemp 
share a c o mi nuM objectiwe — liberty and freedoa for Ml to 
pnctke tbdr reiifiaa. To have a booeland, and to be frae 
and to live in peace and p ro sp e iity , wbicft we have been 
denied," Kanai said. 

The Afghans, all of whom said they have fought in hand-to- 
hand combat, said die support of tiw Amencan public is 
necessary to end the Soviet oocupatioa of A^faanistan, wfaidi 
began in 1979. 

"If the issue of Afghanistan is considered as just an issue 
that involves the government and the oongresi, we will never 
defeat them (the Soviets)," said Sardar Roslun of the 
National Islamic Front of Afghanistan. 

"We have to have the support of the public on our side » 
the enemv may not be tempted to manipuiBte the situatiaa 
and nay (in Afghanistan) for a longer time," Roshan said. 

The Afghans said diey believe by informing the public 
about the war, the U.S. government will exert more pressure 
on the Soviet Union to pull its troops out of Afghanistan. 

"We see a vacancy of information about Afghanistan," 
Roshan said. "So in order to prevent the influence of 
disinformaticm, we want... to keep the situation in Afghanis- 
tan in people's mind fresh so that they know what the realities 
are." 

Kayhan Int'l 9/12 



Power line may foster 
partition of Afghanistan 



.Afghanistan's Ministry of Power has 
awarded a contract lor part ot a tran.s- 
mission line project that observers ini 
Pakistan sav mav aid the .Soviet Union s 
efforts to partition us neighbor to the 
south. The Soviets invaded .Alehanistan 
in 1979. 

The SlO.'J-million contract \Mth Bul- 
gana's Electro Co. calls tor it m suppiv 
cables for a 435-miie transmission line 
to suppiv eiectricu\ from the Soviet 
L nion s central .Asian republics to eight 
provinces along the border in northern 
.Afghanistan. 

There have been reports (hat the So- 
viet L nion IS planning a svstematic an- 
nexation ot .Afghanistan's border 
provinces. .Anti-Sos let guerrillas operat- 
ing Irom that border area ha\e recentlv 
earned out some raids inside the Soviet 
Union. 

The contract lo furnish cable is the 
first involvement bv an Eastern Blot 
country m the transmission project. ■ 

EMU /August 27. 1967 
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KABUL CAMPAIGNS 
IN WORLD CAPITALS 

By ELAINE SCIOLINO 

Special CO Tht N«w York Tl.-nes 

WASHINGTON. Sept. 12 - The Af- 
ghan regime has staned a full-scale 
diplomatic campaign in rscent months 
to try to gain international acceptance. 
Reagan Administration and Pakistani 
uffiaais say. 

Tl^ie officials interpret the campaign 
as part of a process of finding a politi- 
cal soluiion in Afghanistan that would 
insure the domination of the present 
Soviet-backed regime after the with- 
drawal ot Soviet troops. 

"The Soviets love to tantalize you 
with the idea that this is a new regime, 
bui so iai ihey haven't given anything 
away." a State Department official 
satd. 

When Secretary of State George P. 

Shuiu )et:t:ives the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Eiiuard A. Shevardnadze, m 
Washington next week, he intends to 
reli iiim that the United States has seen 
no sign of Soviet military or political 
progj ess U't withdrawing from Afghani- 
stan, tne oitiiiial added. 

Good-Will Emissaries Sent 

-n the la.st few months, the Kabul re- 
gime !.as -.ent good-will emissaries to 
06 third wor'^a and Islamic capitals, ex- 
tending invitations to foreign officials 
aloitg th<» way, lobbying for diplomatic 
recognitiur aiid favorable economic 
igreements and capitalizing on strains 
ill American-Pakistani relations over 
Pakistan s nuclear program. 

It has persauded Zimbabwe, which 
now heads the 101-member group of 
nations professing nonalignment, and 
C. wru.s, anufher key member, to up- 
Sra-ie their diplomatic representation. 

F /eri though it faces certain rejec- 
tion, t!fe Kaoul regime has asked for 
admission to the new South Asian As- 
sociation lor Regional Cooperation and 
has indicated a desire to take up Af- 
ghanistan's seat in the Islamic Confer- 
ence, which it vacated shortly after the 
■ <47q Sldviet intervention. 

Us emissaries have argued the case 
ma: the Kabul Government of "na- 
tioiial reconciliation," unveiled in 
January, is working well, with claims 
of rebels returning from abroad and 
viuages gradually coming under multi- 
party rule. 

"be envoys have also reiterated 
statements by Najib, che Afghan lead- 
er, that more than 20 ministries could 
go to nonmembers of the ruling Com- 
munist Party, called the Pwple's 
Democratic Party, as part of a coali- 
tion government, although they do not 
mention thai crucial portfolios such as 
Defense and Interior would remain in 
the party's hands. 

Because of the intensity and partial 
SUCCOS.S of the campaign, which is 
largely directed in Moscow, there is 
concern in Pakistan and some Western 
capitals that opposition to the Kabul re- 
gime could erode. 



"The Soviets have only been able to 
nibble around the edges," a State De- 
partment official said, 'but every time 
■ here is a response to Soviet pressure, 
we find it troubling." 

Pakistani officials fear that the an- 
nual resolution at the United Nations 
General Assembly this fall condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union for its continuing 
occupation of Afghanistan might lose 
some support. 

Kabul's diplomatic initiative is re- 
garded as part of a larger Soviet strat- 
egy of activism throughout the Middle 
East and Southwest Asia in a search 
for new foreign policy opportunities. 
While giving the impression of flexibil- 
ity, however, the Russians have shown 
no indication that their more tradi- 
tional intent of maimaining a strong- 
hold over Afghanistan has diminished, 
according to American policy analysts. 
• • • 

Pakistan has helped to blunt the Af- 
ghan initiative by starting a diplomatic 
campaign of its own. When Pakistan 
learned uf an Afghan overiure to Tur- 
key, a Pakistani ally, it sent messages 
directly and though third countries to 
press Turkey to keep its distance. 
When Bangladesh announced a few 
weeks ago that it had extended an invi- 
tatiou io an .•\fghan delegation, Paki- 
stan .Tioved'to stop the visit. 

More troubling for Pakistan are the 
oves'ures to Kuwait, whose officials 
have recently praised Kabul's moves 
towards reconciliation, and Austria, 
which has neither rejected nor re- 
sponocd io Kabul. American officiais 
are also concerned about any warming 
uf relations between Afghanistan and 
Ku'.vait, fearing that it is part of the 
Soviet strategy to increase its presence 
in the Persian Gulf. 

And State Department and Pakistani 
officials characterized as worrisome 
the visit of India's Foreign Minister. 
Narayan Tiwari, 10 Kabul in May. He 
endorsed Afghanistan's reconciliation 
policy. 

Not all of Kabul's overtures have 
borne fruu, however. A new round of 
Geneva negotiations on the Afghan 
conflict in Geneva that Afghanistan 
had urgently sought ended Thursday 
withoui pioducing the major conces- 
sions from Kabul that had b-^en evnec- 
ed. 

And despite an announcement in 
February that Afghanistan would let 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross resume visits to prisoners of war 
and aid the wounded after a four-year 
ban, relief officials say they have not 
been allowed to visit prisoners. 

NYT 9/ 13 

Reduce Isolation 

By PAUL LEWIS 

Special lame New York Times 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Sept. 28 - 
Two of the world's most isolated Com- 
munist regimes, Afghanistan and Alba- 
nia, made it clear to the General As- 
sembly today that for different reasons 
they are seeking to reduce their isola- 
tion. 



Speaking for the Soviet-backed Af- 
ghan Government, Foreign Minister 
Abdul Wakil appealed to Pakistan and 
the guerrilla leaders it harbors to open 
negotiations on a government of na- 
tional reconciliation to end a war that 
has "ruinied our national economy." 

Three-quarters of Afghanistan's eco- 
nomic progress in the last 50 years has 
been undone by the fighting, the For- 
eign Minister said, listing" 2,000 schools, 
350 bridges and 258 factories as among 
Afghan development projects that 
have been destroyed. 

The Afghan Foreign Minister spoke 
of "radical progress" in the Geneva ne- 
gotiations between his Government 
and Pakistan, which represents the 
guerrillas on fixing a timetimable on 
the withdrawal of the Russians. He 
stressed the gap on the timetable has 
narrowed "to only eight months," 

He also appeared to promise futher 
Soviet concessions in these talks, say- 
ing that the next round of negotiations, 
as yet unscheduled, "will prove conclu- 
sive" if Pakistan, as negotiator for the 
guerrillas, shows "political realism." 

Kabul Plan Is Criticized 

But as yet no guerrilla leader of im- 
portance has agreed even to discuss 
the Kabul Government's reconciliation 
plan, which would create a coalition 
government effectively controlled by 
the Afghan Communist Party even 
after a Soviet withdrawal. 

Last week Prime Minister Moham- 
mad Khan Junejo of Pakistan effec- 
tively called on Kabul to scrap its own 
proposals and work out alternatives 
with the guerrilla leaders. 

NYT 9/29* ' 

LOOKING GLASS 
Cont . from p . 

crossing at Ten Mangel, their 
jeep was stopped by a police 
check. The French journalist 
didn't have time to don her 
chadri and when they searched 
each pack, they found a 16mm 
caniera and 6,000 feet of film. 

"Are the mujahideen running 
a tourist service now?" the Paki- 
stani Police captain asked with a 
sneer. About 500 rupees were 
pressed into his palm without a 
word and the entourage was off 
again. 

Another stop was made at the 
group's arsenal and supply base a 
few miles from the border, where 
the ammunition was loaded. 

Their target: the Soviet garri- 
son at Sorobi, guarding the road 
between Kabul and Jalalabad, 
and one of the most prized Sovi- 
et strongholds in Af^anistan. 

On July 6, after several failed 
attempts, the guerillas massed 
5,000 fighters for an attack on the 
Serobi garrison. According to 
them, it was a highly successful 
operation, destroying 50 tanks, 
83 trucks, four bndges and kill- 
ing 800 Soviet soldiers. 

Unfortunately, there was no 
one there to film it for the 1 1 
o-clock„e«. 
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stalemate 
In Kabul 
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The buzzword is 'national reconciliation' 

By CUIDO BAR£NDSt)N 

he Red Army's "flying tanks" fill the sky with balls of 
fire. Below us, 24 gunners fire a storm of low-altitude 
tracers between Kabul and the mountains surrounding 
the city. The mujahedeen [guerrillas] can take down an 
enemy. aircraft whenever they wish, thanks to the Stinger 
missiles sent by the Reagan administration. 

Aboard our jet, fear has suddenly stripped everyone of the 
desire to speak. We descend slowly. The pilot lands on a 
runway filled with warplanes and surrounded by tanks and 
odier armored vehicles. 

"Welcome to Kabul," say the government functionaries 
who greet us and take our passports, wliich we will not get 
back until we leave. "There's no need for passports here — 
this is a peaceful city," they tell Westerners unaccustomed 
to the practice. After all, it is the job of our guides — who 
quickly become gende guardian angels — to show that ev- 
erything is just fine, that the regime held in place by the So- 
viets is not only master of die situation but also is winning 
the people's support — barely slowed by the maneuvers of 
American and Pakistani "warmongers." 

It does not take much to understand that tilings are not ex- 
actiy like that. The military array is overwhelming. The 
streets are filled with soldiers. Foreigners who leave the 
c^ntml city face arrest. Public buildings are heavily guard- 
ed; even official cars are checked at the gates. 

From time to time, the wind carries the sound of heavy ar- 
tillery, heir to die British colonizers' noonday cannons. And 
in the hilltop fortresses once occupied by Her Majesty's 
soldiers, diere now sit troops and advisers sent by the 
Kremlin. The masters change, but not the habits. 

In the first years of the revolution, and especially after the 
Soviet invasion in December, 1979, the new regime tried to 
create a political and social structure modeled on the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites — a "democratic republic." That 
project has largely failed, having overcome neither the 
passive resistance of the populace nor the armed resistance 
of opposition groups based in Pakistan and financed and 
armed by the U.S. Mikhail Gorbachev is aware of the trap ' 
into \\ hich Leonid Brer.hnev led the Soviet Union, but he 
cannot find a way out. 

Paradoxical though it may be, the Reagan administration 
is in no hurry for the Soviets to withdraw. Washington is in- 
tent on maintaining the status quo until it finds a favorable 
substitute. Since a miliuiry solution became impossible, the 
Kremlin has had no choice but to pressure its faithfiil Najib, 
currentiy Afghanistan's leader, to improve die internal situ- 
ation, hoping, meanwhile, diat tiie UN-sponsored Geneva 
negotiations produce some results. 

Peace will not come tomorrow. For the immediate future 
there is only stalemate, with a guerrilla movement pressur- 
ing a government that institutes reforms in which the people 
do not believe. Western governments insist diat oiily the 
Red .A.imy's withdrawal can return Afghanistan to normali- 
ty. But the Soviets are in no condition to withdraw. Their 
reputation is at stake. 



of Rome. 

They cannot tolerate a hostile, perhaps Islamic," nation 
along their southern border, nor can diey abandon their local 
allies to die- maelstrom of otiier Afghan political forces — 
whether or not those fo xes are sponsored from abroad. If 
die occupation troops w<;re recalled today, the Najib regime 
would rapidly come aps.rt and Kabul, the capital city once 
called 'the luminous." would beccme a theaicr of the war 
between tht communists and the resistance. Realistic talk of 
ending Moscow's •'international aid" will come only when 
Afghanistan's ruling Pec>ple's Democratic Party can survive 
on its own. 

"We are not inclined ro set up an improvised government 
just to get out, as die ^\mericans did in Saigon," says a 
Soviet diplomat. He insists diat a second Islamic republic on 
die Soviet border must bs avoided, but this does not seem to 
be die real danger. The batde is not so much between Islam 
and atheistic materialism as between ±e clan spirit and die 
foreign invader. 

Faith in Allah has always been basic to Afghans, but die 
Red Army's occupation and Ka'oul's subservience to Mos- 
cow Have catalyzed discontent and rage, pushing even mod- 
erate Moslems into ftindamentaiism. Proof" th^ the detona- 
tor is die foreign presence lies in the emersence 6f a :?airiotic 
and religious reawakening strong enough to overshadow die 
ferocious differences in this absolutely pre-industrial, tribal 
society. 

If the idea of the revolution was to build a socialist state, 
die planners — Russians or Afghans — forgot to take into 
account a closed society with the pride of mountain people 
and die entrepreneurial spirit of merchants. Gorbachev 
takes it into account. He understands that the Brezhnev inva- 
sion could have been something less, aimed only at the de- 
velopment of closer jXDlitical and economic ties. Now Najib 
is doing an about-face, admitting past errors. Naturally, the 
guilty one was his predecessor, President Babrak Karmal, 
the militant communist who is now a guest in the Soviet 
Union — reportedly for medical treatment. 

The buzzword in Kabul, repeated obsessively, is "na- 
tional reconciliation. ' ' This is how it is articulated: The peo- 
ple are rediscovering! religious fervor? Well, die regime is 
constructing new mosques — and look, Najib goes to his 
prayers every day. The unilateral cease-fire proclaimed in 
January lias not made the mujahedeen put down dieir arms? 
No matter; die truce will be renewed for another six mondis. 

The People's Democratic Party's monopoly of power is 
not gaining sympathizers? Fine. Soon a new constitution 
will provide for other parties — who, let it be understood, 
must cooperate widi the People's Democratic Party in a 
government of national unity. The new name given the 
country sounds too much like those of Eastern European na- 
tions? No problem. Just take away die adjective "demo- 
cratic," and die country wUl be called simply die Republic 
of Afghanistan. 

That is how the government moves. It resons to die sys- 
tems of the much-hated British colonizers and the monar- 
chy: "If you can't beat diem, buy diem." Some local mili- 
tias, for example, have decided to stop fighting in return for 
the pledge diat they not only wUl not be disarmed, but diey 
also will receive money and new equipment from Kabul. 

However, the central authorities' efforts have not pro- 
duced great results. Most of die clergy has not supponed die 
government s initiatives, nor has die populace. The govern- 
ment remains in place tiianks to a foreign expeditionary 
force of almost 120,000, and dianks to several diousand ci- 
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vilians who hold jobs in the bureaucracy. 

The prisons hold some 15,000. And nobody is forgetting 
what happened to those who believed in the reconciliation 
policy the day after the truce was announced in January, 
when the boys hiding in the basements of their family homes 
in order to escape conscription came out into tiie light — and 
were enlisted by force and shipped to the front within hours. 
Nor is anyone forgetting the hundreds of thousands of dead 
in this war. 

As long as diere is no trust beuveen the two sides, there 
will be war. And Najib will remain, as he is to; lay, a puppet. 
The turn toward peace will not come from him. The war's 
end will come only out of an understanding between Mos- 
cow and Washington. 

The Reagan administration's insistence on i. timetable for 
troop withdrawal, and the Soviet objections tc this demand, 
will probably lead the Americans and dieir aUies to recog- 
nize that Afghanistan lies within the Kiemlin's sphere of in- 
fluence. Such recognition would be a minimal requirement 
for Gorbachev, considering the invasion's enormous 
political cost and the former good relations between the 
Afghan mountain folk and their communist neighbors. 

The Afghan occupation has proved to be as dangerous a 
political trap for Moscow as Vietnam was for Washington. 
However, the .Soviet government has brought neither the 
capital nor the prosperity — • ephemeral and imperialistic 
though it was — that coursed through Saigon up until the 
Viet Cong victory. Not even the subsidy with which 
Moscow covers 40 percent of Afghanistan's national budget 
is enough to remedy the country's overall poverty. 

Kabul remains an extremely poor Third World city, lack- 
ing infrastructure and industries, whose misery of underde- 
velopment has not been alleviated by the unsuccessfiii ef- 
forts of the Najib government to introduce elements of 
socialism. There is, in fact, litde equality in Kabul. Russian 
soldiers cannot enter most of the city's restaurants, because 
they do not have enough money and because they fear they 
may be harmed. 

Nor can they enter the old section of Kabul's legendary 
bazaar, a landmark that seems stuck in the Middle Ages. 
Here, in the hean of the city, women ~ almost a.1 with faces 
hidden by the chador — gather around the area's entrance. 
Inside, the merchants unroll their paltry goods. Old shops 
display posters of Indian film stars — plus a few of Rambo. 
Children offer for sale plastic bags for shopping. The idlers 
who insult one another while playing cards barely manage to 
avoid being buried under arriving carts filled with fresh fruit 
— whose aroma may mask, for a few seconds, the stench of 
sweaty, impoverished humanity. 

Most of tfie merchants and card players ignore the curious 
Westerner; a few study him suspiciously. "I'd like to buy 
that old valise," I tell a leather dealer. He does not answer. 
"How much?" I insist. He remains silent. 
Then he mutters dryly, "Where are you from?" 
"Rome, from Italy," I answer. 

His tone changes immediately. "Why didn't you tell me 
nghi off?" he says. "I thought you were Flussian. Forgive 
me; enter, enter. The fact is that we do not deal with diem. " 

In tile bazaar, as in markets the world over, money has no 
color. But it is the value they give it, the use they make of it, 
that distinguishes diis ancient race of merchants — planted 
for cenmries at the crossroads of the great caravans of Per- 
sia, the Ottoman Empire, and the Mediterranean to the west; 
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and the Ganges plains and the great cities of the former 
British regime to the east. Marco Polo passed through dieir 
streets, and die English were stopped at the Khyber Pass. 

Certainly, then, more than seven years of Soviet occupa- 
tion are not enough, to frighten these people or change their 
customs. In a courtyard where only enormous wooden and 
tested iroi> beams keep the walls from collapsing, money- 
changers still ply their trade. Tney deai disiiiteresteaiy m 
any currency. The dollar changes at three times the official 
rate. The ruble, worth $1 .40 in Moscow, here is worth only 
a third as much. The "fixing" comes from the radio — the 
BBC, 

The new part of the bazaar is another world, one diat is 
hard to reconcUe widi one of the poorest nations on Eanh, 
whose territory is largely controlled by and-govemment 
guerrillas. Here the reassuring sphere of Western goods has 
not been touched by the war. There are Japanese stereo 
systems, Swiss watches, German and Dutch beers, Scotch 
whiskey, American blue jeans, and more. The Red Army 
soldiers know the area well. They gaze at the great supplies 
of goods that are so desired and so unavailable to them at 
home. They eagerly purchase food, clothing, and kitchen 
appliances. 

Tne Russian soldiers are perfect foreigners. Ignored by 
die people, they greet one anodier in dieir beige colonial 

uniforms. Most of them are from die northern Soviet states. 
The Kremlin's generals discovered early on that the first 
troop contingents from the soudi, many of diem Moslems 
aware of ethnic and cultural similarities to die Afghans, 
were not trustworthy. 

In dieir isolation, the Soviet soldiers feel panicuJarly 
threatened by Kabul's t.^^sfoirnation over the past few 
year: ir.co an open zxxy viih a huge population. TTie danger 
comes from die guerrillas' ability to strike anywhere and 
count on die support of die people. The capital city, widi a 
population of less dian half a million when die war began, 
has now collected nearly half of die entire Afghan popula- 
tion — 3.5 million out of 8 million, according to die United 
Nations. The influx is made up largely of refugees from the 
countryside. 

The guerrillas diat die Najib regime calls "bandits" have 
cut back on the rocket attacks diat endanger civilians and 
concentrate instead on individual attacks: a bomb in an of- 
fice frequented by collaborators; an official stabbed; a truck 
hijacked for its load of weapons. They sock lo avoid die un- 
popularity that indiscriminate terrorism provokes. Paxif of 
their success lies in die fact diat foreign diplomats fee? lJ^s 
endangered by die guerrillas' tactics dian by the "proicc- 
tion ' ■ ef N^i'ib's secret serv ices. 




DATELINE: NORTH & SOUTH WAZIRISTAN, August 1987, A report from Nancy Hatch Dupree. 

[A map of the Tribal Areas 
Background appears on page 26.] 

Created in 1895-96, North & South Waziristan are two of Pakistan's seven Federally 
Administered Tribal Agencies (FATAs) which were created primarily by the British at 
the turn of the last century. The Goyernment of Pakistan (GOP) accommodates the 
fiercely independent-minded tribes by posting Political Agents in each FATA to re- 
present the federal government and arbitrate tribal feuds if need be, but tribal 
codes replace regular Pakistani criminal, civil and revenue laws in the agencies. 

All but one of the FATAs (Orakzai) have common borders with Afghanistan along the 
disputed Durand Line of 1893 which divides ethnolinguistically related Pushtun and 
Baluch groups. During the early part of their exodus from the DRA, Afghan refugees 
largely settled in the FATAs. By September 1979, for instance, the Kurram and North 
Waziristan agencies alone were hosting 61% of the refugees in the NWFP, or 46% of 
the 400,000 refugees then in Pakistan. 

According to both Islamic injunction and the Pushtun Code of Honor (Pushtunwali) it 
was incumbent on Pakistani tribal leaders in the FATAs to provide succor for their 
distressed cultural kinsmen. Many spontaneous gestures of welcome, including food 
and shelter are recorded. Many tribesmen, from South Waziristan particularly, have 
consistently fought alongside the mujahideen in Afghanistan. The GOP also offered 
lodging to the early arrivals in a variety of buildings - rest houses, schools, hos- 
pitals, storage facilities - in addition to some food (wheat, sugar, tea), tents, 
clothing, bedding and, in a few instances, monthly cash subsidies. 

As the refugee flow accelerated, the burden began to weigh too heavily on both the 
tribesmen and the GOP. Pakistan appealed to the UNHCR in April 1979 and immediately 
concerted efforts were made to move the refugees away from the border areas so as to 
discourage incursions and bombings of Pakistan's territory by the Kabul Government. 

As of July 1987 there were 95 RTVs with a total registered population of 861,286 in 
the seven FATAs, compared to 153 RTVs with a registered population of 1,284,647 in 
the settled districts of the NWFP. Each summer, however, a great migration takes 
place. Around the end of March/early April, families move to the hills to escape 
the appalling heat which can rise to over 120"" F. The return takes place in 
September /October. The refugee authorities tried to discourage this migration, but 
the refugees flatly refused, saying they would rather give up their rations than re- 
main. The Commissioner for Afghan Refugees (CAR) in Peshawar, therefore, worked out 
a system whereby one representative per 20 families may collect rations once a month. 
The refugees hire their own transport for the move, which the CAR in Dera Ismail 
Khan estimates to cost around Rs. 500 (ca. $29) per family per move. This represents 
a considerable financial burden but the Afghans, unaccustomed to such heat, suffer 
immeasurably when they remain on the plains for the summer. 

We were interested in observing this phenomenon but permission to travel in the FATAs 
has always been restricted. Even in the old days British officers posted there were 
not allowed to bring their families. The tribes were considered much too recalcitrant. 
The presence of the refugees provides an even greater potential for unrest, especially 
with the intensification of terrorist activities since 1985, reportedly masterminded 
by KHAD agents. During our stay from June through August there were 77 incidents 
in which 116 people were killed and 454 wounded. Kabul's strategy has also included 
numerous attempts to manipulate the tribes in the FATAs by offering incentives - such 
as guns and money - in return for vocal demands that the GOP clear the refugees out 
of the areas. This summer serious fights between Shia and Sunni tribes in the Kurram 
Agency broke out. Roads were closed for long periods. It did not appear to be an 
auspicious time to request permission to visit Miranshah in North Waziristan and 
Wana in South Waziristan. But we did and permission was graciously granted. 
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From the editor: 

The UN General Assembly's annual 
debate on Afghanistan is scheduled 
for 11/10. The Islamic Unity in 
Peshawar plans to send a delega- 
tion, headed by Yunis Khalis, to 
the US to lobby for their cause. 
The delegation should arrive 11/9. 

Thanks to everyone who sent in- 
formation & articles. Please keep 
it up. The deadline for the next 
issue is 12/15. 

Since no one complained about the 
small print, this issue is full 
of it, much of which spells out 
incredible information. A magni- 
fying glass does help. 



The AFGHANISTAN RELIEF COMMITTEE'S In- 
ternational Conference on Afghanistan 
Humanitarian Support Organizations will 
take place in New York City on 11/7-8. 
Speakers will include Congressman 
Charles Wilson, Louis & Nancy Dupree, 
Alain Boinet, Philip Truze, Thomas Gout- 
tierre, Ambassador Herbert Okun & S. 
Ali Hadi Raza Ali (Consul General of 
Pakistan) . The $60 registration fee 
covers lunches on Saturday & Sunday & a 
continental breakfast on Sunday. For 
further information call the Committee 
at (212) 355-2931. 

A symposium on NAT'L RECONCILIATION: 
PROBLEMS 6c PROSPECTS will be held at 
Columbia Univ. on 11/10. Participants 
will include Yunis Khalis, Pir Gailani, 
S. Mojadeddi & deputies of the other 
Islamic Alliance groups. For further 
information call (212) 724-6735. 

The ARTHUR PAUL AFGHANISTAN COLLECTION 
was dedicated on 10/2 at the Univ. of 
Nebraska at Omaha. Speakers at the de- 
dication were Robert Runyon, Director 
of the Library, John Shroder, Richard 
Newell, John E. James, Shaista Wahab & 
Thomas Gouttierre. 



The SOUTH ASIA CONFERENCE at the Univ. 
of Wisconsin at Madison will have a 
panel on Afghanistan on 11/7: 

THE AFGHAN PEACE PROCESS 

CHAIR; Richard "Jeuell, 'Jniu of Northern Iowa 
''Obstacles in the Afghan Peace Process" 

Robert G. rjewman, Center for Strategic StL'di^?. 
'Peace Process as l/ieued from Tehran" ^33^ 
Oauid Champagne, Sanford NC 
eace Process as Viewed by Pakistan" 

Ralph i-iacnus, Maual Post Grab School, "lonterev, 
'The Peace ^recess from the Uiew of the ilinorities ' 

Grant Farr, Portland State Univ 
"Peace Process '\/ieued by the Resistance" 

Thomas Gouttierre, Univ cf ^'Jebraska-Gnp^^ 
DISCUSSANTS: John Shroder, Uniu of Nebrask3->ana, L 
Kerry f^. Connor, Univ of Nebraska-Oma-a 



The CANADIAN ASIAN STUDIES ASSN. has 
issued a call for panel and/or paper 
proposals for its annual meeting (at 
an unspecified time & place) by 11/15. 
The South Asia Committee Program Chair- 
man is Prof. Amrit Lall, Dept. of Geo- 
graphy, Univ. of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 
N9B 3P4. (519. 253-4232, ext. 2180. 
Student papers, not exceeding 30 pp., 
must be submitted by 1/15/88. 

The 40th ANNUAL SOUTH ASIA REGIONAL 
STUDIES SEMINAR at the University of 
Pennsylvania is focusing this year on 
"Knowledge, Performance & Transmission 
in Folk Traditions." Margaret Mills 
spoke on "gender & Performance Style 
in Afghanistan" on 9/30. 

AFGHAN TRADITIONAL MUSIC was part of 
a program sponsored by the American 
Folklife Center in Washington, D.C. on 
6/19. 
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Miranshah> North Waziristan Agency 



At the Bannu District (one of 12 Settled Districts in the NWFP) office of the CAR 
we were told that the 6 RTVs in the district (population 57,580; 8,062 families) 
were empty. These refugees had joined the summer migration to the western mountains 
of the NWA.jf- An estimated 100,000 from Bannu & the Punjab settle in the vicinity of 
Mohammad Khel, Datta Khel, Razmak (alt. 7,000 ft) & Miranshah (alt. 2,982 ft.) 
where the Agency headquarters are located, some 2 hours away via a fairly good road. 

At the border of Bannu District and NWA, we picked up a jeep-full of khassadars 
(the local tribal force; paid by the GOP), wearing sturdy bandoliers full of car- 
tridges for their rifles. In the large half-way bazaar- town of Mir Ali everyone 
carried a gun. This was equally true in the teeming bazaar of Miranshah, but here 
almost everyone was an Afghan. 

Afghans operate a good portion of the hotels, restaurants, food & textile shops in 
Miranshah, and control much of the long distance transport services. They have en- 
hanced the local economy considerably. 

The barren hills were thickly dotted with refugee tents. Furthermore, every few 
minutes a pick-up truck full of mujahideen roared off toward the 100-mile border 
with Afghanistan's Paktya Province, scarcely 20 miles away. The wounded are brought 
out the same way and taken to a Ist-aid post jointly run by the Int'l Committee of 
the Red Cross & the Pakistan Red Crescent Society (ICRC/PRCS) where they receive 
emergency treatment before being transported by ambulance to the ICRC hospital for 
Afghan wounded in Peshawar. Nine ICRC/PRCS Ist-aid posts have been installed at key 
points along the border, from Baluchistan to the northern areas of the NWFP. On 
the day of our visit (8/17) they had received no patients for 4 days. 

In addition to the visiting refugees living in tents, there are 24 registered RTVs 
in North Waziristan with a total population of 185,703; 26,446 families, 48% of whom 
live within a 10 km. radius of Miranshah. The refugee to local population rate is 
1:2. Most of the refugees are Pashtu speakers from Paktya, Logar & Wardak provinces 
in Afghanistan, but since 1985 there has been an increase in non-Pushtun Tajik, Turko- 
men & Uzbak from the northern provinces of Kunduz, Baghlan & Balkh. 

The RTVs are relatively well serviced by 14 Basic Health Units (BHUs) staffed by 12 
Medical Officers, 10 Lady Health Visitors (LHVs) , 13 vaccinators, 13 malaria/sani- 
tarian superintendents & 13 dai (traditional birth attendants). The 58 primary 
schools have an enrollment of 6,736 boys & are staffed by 133 Afghan & 70 Pakistani 
teachers. During the summer migration, 3 BHU teams from Bannu supplement the medi- 
cal staff. 

Two UNHCR Pakistani lady staff members flew into Miranshah on the UNHCR helicopter 
to conduct another phase of an on-going nutritional survey of children under 5, who 
make up 22.5% of the total refugee population. They reported that the overall nu- 
tritional status continues to be positive. However, specialized treatment for 
children with severe malnutrition, an estimated 5%, is not available nor as well 
developed in these remote areas. Certainly a good number of children are not reached, 
and other surveys indicate that at least another 8% of the children under 5 suffer 
from moderate malnutrition. Complacent statements one hears in Peshawar & Islamabad 
regarding the nutritional status of the refugees certainly are not warranted accord- 
ing to our observations. 

In addition, the food basket is getting lighter & lighter. According to one source, 
when current stocks of tea & sugar are exhausted these items will be discontinued. 
Islamabad officials reported that problems with arrears in edible oil had been 
solved. This was contradicted by local officials & the refugees. A great argument 
rages over dried skim milk (DSM) because one nutritionist from Geneva claibs that 

* North Waziristan Agency 
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when it is mixed with contaminated water, it causes more harm than good so it may 
also be discontinued. Wheat is the only food that can be provided fully & regularly 
because Pakistan distributes its own stocks if arrears in int'l supplies develop. 

In Miranshah we also visited with some contractors for animal remounts. Animals of 
all sorts form the "backbone of the resistance." Most supplies for the jihad & 
for civilians remaining inside Afghanistan are carried on the backs of animals. It 
is expensive. The going rate was Rs. 700 ($40) per maund (16 lbs.) from Miranshah 
to Pul-i-Khumri, north of the Salang Pass. The trails are arduous & particularly 
dangerous because the Soviets purposely bomb & strafe animal columns, knowing that 
they form the life-line of the resistance. Among the more innovative new assistance 
programs being designed are those focusing on the establishment of veterinary training 
courses for the mujahideen & holding-corrals for animals, where they can rest & re- 
ceive treatment after a tour at the front. 

From Miranshah we travelled a short distance to the border at GHulam Khan which, until 
recently, was a bustling bazaar where mujahideen grouped before entering Afghanistan. 
It is now a pile of rubble. A few, including a tailor, live there but no attempts 
to rebuild the town have been made since it would surely be bombed again. From 
January- August 1987 there were 247 air violations with 304 killed & 536 wounded; 113 
ground violations with 28 killed & 57 wounded. To actually see the utter devastation 
is sobering. Near-by, hundreds of colorful pennants flutter over the graves of those 
killed when Ghulam Khan was flattened. Another reminder of the war was a chat with a 
pick-up truck full of DRA prisoners who had just been brought across the border. 

Wana, South Waziristan Agency 

Over the years we have visited numbers of the 10 RTVs (population 80,127; 11,703 fami- 
lies) located along the main roads leading to Dera Ismail Khan (DIK) , the administra- 
tive & commercial center of the southernmost district of the NWFP. On this trip all 
were empty. At Tank, 60 kms. northwest of DIK, the early morning temperature stood 
at llO^'F. Here we picked up a khassadar escort, an amiable fellow who recounted the 
history of the area with pride as we moved along. After Tank the road deteriorated 
rapidly; much of it is under construction. It was somewhat disconcerting, therefore, 
to watch his bobbing rifle pointed toward us in the back seat of a very small car. 
An hour later, at Jandola, we were joined by an escort of South Waziristan Scouts, 
complimented by a pick-up truck full of khassadars . 

Each of the FATAs has its own contingent of paramilitary frontier scouts, consisting 
of local tribal troops commanded by Pakistani officers seconded from the regular 
Pakistani army. This again is a hold-over from British days. I had wondered if such 
stringent protective measures were really necessary in 1987 until I read in a DIK 
newspaper that a GOP doctor had been kidnapped just a few days earlier in an attempt 
by the tribes to force the GOP to meet local demands. Times have not changed all that 
much it would seem. And, when our car caught on a rock in a flooded river crossing, 
it was most convenient to have the khassadars clear the way. 

As we approached Wana (alt. 6,000 ft; as is Kabul; 4% hours from DIK), headquarters 
of the South Waziristan Scouts, the towering barren mountain ranges interspaced with 
isolated valleys became more & more reminiscent of Afghanistan. The higher we climbed 
the more refugee tents appeared on the slopes. The air was fresh; the nights almost 
chilly. 

There are 6 registered RTVs in SWA, 5 west of Wana, 1 to the south. The registered 
Afghan population is 52,743; 8,886 families. Again the ratio of refugees to local 
population is 1:2, and Afghan commercial & transport activities have given a great 
boost to the local economy. However, remoteness, security problems & difficulties 
with accommodation have resulted in less than adequate assistance facilities. For 
instance, in 1986 there was 1 Medical Officer & 1 LHV manning 4 BHUs; 14 boys' 
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primary schools with an enrollment of 1,770. Four BHU teams from DIK supplement the 
medical teams during the summer migration when refugees from DIK & the Punjab at 
least double the refugee population. 

The Wana plateau blends so well with the 45«mile border with Paktya Province that it 
is sometimes difficult to say whether one is in Pakistan or Afghanistan. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that most of the long-term registered refugees are Pashto 
speakers from Paktya & Paktika Provinces although since 1985 Persian & Turkic speakers 
from north Afghanistan have increased. Today many new arrivals come to Wana: an 
estimated 23%, as compared with 55% who enter via Miranshah, according to 1986 records. 

The plight of new arrivals is still an unsolved problem. In May 1987 the Chief Com- 
missioner for Afghan Refugees in Islamabad estimated that there were 300,000 unregister- 
ed refugees in Pakistan, some of whom have been in the country for several years. 
At Wana we met numbers of families from northern Afghanistan who had arrived during 
the last 4 months although the officials reported no new arrivals for almost a year. 
Only among these groups did I see women in tattered clothing; children with dull, 
sunken eyes & pallid complexions. 

Most families bring animals or other goods such as sewing machines which they sell to 
survive, but these goods are soon gone. Labor opportunities are good for the men be- 
cause of large road-building & construction projects, but earnings are meager. In 
1986 UNHCR/GOP initiated a "new arrivals program" in which new arrivals were given 1 
month of rations (15 kgs, of wheat, 900 grams of edible oil, 14 kgs. of kerosene per 
head) to tide verified newcomers over the initial period. Unfortunately there are 
always those who take advantage of others in trouble. Soon after the program was initi- 
ated, already registered "newcomers" from near-by Baluchistan & the settled districts 
turned up in large numbers. Another ploy was for registered families to cross over 
into Afghanistan and then return, claiming to be fresh arrivals. In many cases it was 
impossible to distinguish real from bogus newcomers. UNHCR/GOP verification teams 
continue to search for genuine new arrivals in need, but in the remote areas many go 
unnoticed & unaided. 

New arrivals in the FATAs admittedly compound their problems by refusing to go to the 
Punjab for registration, even knowing that registration in the FATAs & the NWFP has 
been closed except for special cases since 1985. Regardless, the newly arrived need 
special attention. They arrive physically & mentally exhausted, disoriented & mal- 
nourished. Those who claim the emergency phase is over should meet face to face with 
these groups. 

Unfortunately no voluntary agency now works regularly in the remote areas where the 
need is greatest. They say that the Pakistani authorities will not allow them to 
work in the tribal & other remote areas because of lack of security, CAR/ NWFP says 
that the agencies prefer to work close to Peshawar so as to have nightly access to 
foreign clubs & other entertainments. Our 1987 survey confirmed that there are 85 
assistance programs in Peshawar, NWFP & Quetta, Baluchistan. Some have excellent 
out-reach programs, but many areas are still desperately in need of basic assistance. 

We suggested that the agencies send personnel out on a rotating basis: a month in thi 
field; a weak (or more; negotiable) back wich the delights of Peshawar. Fr?.nkly, 11 
we hau any say in the matter, weM opt for a tour in Wana. 



Afghan aid being wasted 



MOSCOW: Russian jour- 
nalist Kim Sclikhov has de- 
scribed the squandering of 
millions of nibles of Russian 
aid in A^anistan in one of 
the frankest accounts to date 
of the Soviet-Afghan experi- 
ence. 



Selikhov, writing in the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, de- 
scribed how millions of ru- 
bles worth of goods were giv- 
en to Afghanistan but failed 
to reach the people for whom 
they were intended. 



"With every year, the 
flow of goods from the Soviet 
Union increases," he said. 
^'Millions of rubles worth of 
goods from matches, salt, 
kerosene to vehicles and 
fanning equipment are given 
gratis. 



**But unfortunately up to given a whole page in the in- 

the most recent times, this fluential newspaper to give 
aid docs not reach the work- impressions in what he 

ing people. Our canned meat, subtitled, *'A Reporter's 

cartons of powdered milk Notebook", 
can still be found in small 



shops both in Kabul and in 
provincial cities." 

Selikhov, whose article 
was headlined "The Difficult 
Path in Afghanistan", was 



SCMP 10/16 
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BEYOND WANA: June 1987. A report from Sameen Khan of Sherpur. 

Harkat ul Jehad el Islami International is an organization of Muslims from Burma, 
Bharat, Bangladesh, Iran, the Arab countries and Pakistan, who on their own ini- 
tiative are fighting side-by-side with the Afghan mujahideen. It is an organiza- 
tion of Muslims for jehad in any part of the world where Muslims are under foreign 
domination or are being repressed. However, they do not concern themselves with 
the internal politics of any Muslim country. Its members are very young - all be- 
low 30 - who, after the success of the Iranian revolution and the successes of the 
Afghans against the Soviet Union, came to the conclusion that jehad with the sword 
is the only way out of the present inertia and the debacles of the Muslim world. 

Afghanistan is merely a training ground for them. They will shift their activities 
to new areas if and when necessary. At first the Afghans made fun of these inter- 
national Muslim fighters and politely requested them to keep away from this dan- 
gerous pastime. But gradually these volunteers, some of them no match physically 
to the super-fit Afghans, through sheer courage and faith have made the Afghans 
reluctantly accept them as fighters to be reckoned with. 

So when several months ago the local representative of Harkat approached me to go 
inside Afghanistan to see things for myself, I, belonging to a family which ori- 
ginally migrated from Afghanistan and who suffers from a certain nostalgia for 
the place and take some interest in the Afghan cause, told him I would think the 
matter over. I am approaching 60 and am no longer young and virile. Moreover, at 
my age one gets used not merely to the basic comforts, but also to a certain rhythm 
of life - like sleeping in the afternoon, playing tennis, receiving guests in the 
evening and reading and sleeping late in the night. Although I inherited from my 
family a basic tenacity of purpose, I shall only be able to undertake such a hectic 
and dangerous trip on the basis of my will power and determination to reestablish 
the martial bonafides of my own family. Finally, during the month of Ramazan, I 
made my decision to go inside Afghanistan with this international group of mujahi- 
deen. I argued with myself that I do not suffer from any major ailment; my only 
disability will be lack of stamina in mountain climbing. If I do not go now I may 
never be able to go on such a hectic and dangerous mission. 

We left on June 15. Following the Islamic precept of equality and in spite of my 
hosts' request that I travel in air-conditioned class, I traveled in the same class 
with my other companions. We were properly received in Faisalabad and feted in 
Jamia Furqania, about 10 miles away. Immediately thereafter we left in a 4-wheel- 
drive Toyota pick-up donated by a Karachi philanthropist. We arrived in Dera Is- 
mail Khan, a desolate place with nothing to offer but its backwardness, but which 
by now may be transformed because of a new bridge across the Indus which will con- 
nect it to the eastern part of Pakistan. 

I met the Commissioner, a very self-effacing and amiable Pathan. To establish a 
proper rapport I told him I was an unadulterated Yusufzai Pathan but that my wife 
was a Mohmand Pathan, and that I had medicines from Karachi for the Afghan refugees 
and the Tribal Areas. He was surprised as I was the first person from Karachi to 
come all the way and he suggested that I distribute them in Dera Ismail Khan. He 
advised me not to go to the Tribal Areas as it was dangerous and I was not armed. 
I told him I had read Akbar Ahmed's theories on Pathans and being one myself I 
still suffered from a certain nostalgia for the Tribal Areas. He agreed to my 
going to Wana in Waziristan- which is also the summer headquarters of the Political 
Agent. He took the precaution of phoning the Assistant Political Agent at Tank and 
asked him to arrange for armed guards to accompany me to Wana and entrust me to the 
Political Agent whose guest I was to be. Fortunately a respectable person and 
leader from Wana also came to see the Commissioner and, being a Waziri Pathan, he 
asked me to stay as his guest in Wana. 
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So the long drive to Tank, Jandula and Wana over winding roads commenced. At Tank 
3 armed guards were put in my pick-up and at Jandula a new set of guards replaced 
them. Finally came the crunch of getting rid of the guards at Wana. It was Friday 
and the time for prayers and lunch was approaching. I stopped the pick-up at the 
market place in Wana and in my imperious Yusuf zai-Sherpur manner ordered the guards 
to get down, that I was now going to lunch and Friday prayers. They did not dare 
question me. 

Having got rid of the guards and without taking any lunch I raced toward Azam 
Warsak, the last check post and where the road ends. Then I began the arduous 
journey on a path strewn with stones toward the mujahideen headquarters, shared by 
the Harkat ul Jehad Islami and the Afghan guerrilla leader, Maulana Arsalan Khan, 
commander of the 7-party Islamic Alliance in Paktika Province, and under whose com- 
mand the Harkat fighters operate. The markaz (headquarters) is situated in Paki- 
stan very close to the Afghan border. Pakistan has built look-out posts and other 
similar structures along the border but they all seemed to be vacant. We arrived 
in the evening. Shots were fired as a salute and all the mujahideen came out to 
welcome us. 

Life at the markaz, in spite of efforts to make my stay agreeable, is very, very 
austere. Obviously there is no electricity and, even if there were, for security 
reasons there would be a blackout. The kerosene lamp is dimmed at night. There 
are no toilets; one has to go out in the open air and since the markaz is mined for 
its security one cannot wander about. The markaz consists of several rooms, some 
small, some very large. The floors are littered with the remains of copters, planes, 
trucks, armored cars and some big guns captured from the Russians. 

After dinner, which was prepared in a hurry and which we ate without any complaints 
since we had not had lunch, I tried to read some maps of the areas I was to visit. 
But since I was no longer used to reading by lamplight, it was next to impossible. 
We all went to bed on the floor of the same room but due to my chronic insomnia and 
the fleas, I could not sleep the whole night. However, since the war in Afghanistan 
is not merely a liberation movement but a jehad, the atmosphere both at the markaz 
and at the front is purely Islamic, so with all the others I had to get up for the 
morning prayers at 4:30 a.m. After breakfast, which generally consists of last 
night's bread, tea without milk and a lump of homemade sugar, but, because of me, 
this morning consisted of a fried egg and tea, I had to fill out a long and detail- 
ed form in a register. If something happens to me, what is to be done, who should 
be informed, etc. 

Later, now being a mujahid, I was to familiarize myself with the weapon that I was 
going to use at the front. Because I was a special case this process was to be 
done inside the room although my special assistant had to go outside to get his in- 
structions. I was offered the choice of a Russian, Chinese or Egyptian Kalishnikov. 
The weapon was dismantled, reassembled, and everything was explained to me in de- 
tail. I decided to try it. Thinking that I would be new to the weapon, they ad- 
vised me to try it while sitting down and resting my arm on something. But I fired 
immediately and got a bull's eye on my second shot which surprised and overjoyed 
the mujahideen. After a sumptions lunch and then checking to see if our tents at 
the front had been moved to some other place - a regular feature of guerrilla war- 
fare - we left for Afghanistan. We filled our tanks at the last petrol pump at 
Angur Adda (claimed by both Afghanistan and Pakistan) , which was bombed some time 
back; a mosque was destroyed and 60 people praying inside died on the spot. 

On 6/20/87, 216 years after my ancestor Darya Khan had left it to fight in the 3rd 
battle of Panipat with Ahmed Shah Durrani, without passport or visa, I entered Af- 
ghanistan with the mujahideen. I had come back to the land of my ancestors, the 
land of my nostalgia and dreams, as a mujahid in the same manner as my ancestor 
had left it. 
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We drove on river beds and over mountains until we reached an open plain. On the 
left was the enemy cantonment at Urgun and on the right the vacant palatial houses 
of the Afghan refugees now in camps in Pakistan. Before we crossed the plain we 
recited the same prayer that the Holy Prophet recited at a fateful moment in His 
life. We drove at break-neck speed for over an hour. We stopped at a deserted 
mosque, beautifully painted inside with an ingenious heating system below the floor 
and a water rivulet flowing through it for ablutions. The mosque had escaped bom- 
bardment but the surrounding houses were all destroyed. The prayers of the muja- 
hideen are short; there is no long wazifa or recital on the beads. We resumed our 
journey immediately afterwards. The moment we arrived at the mujahideen headquar- 
ters a Kalishnikov was fired, followed by the firing of anti-aircraft guns on the 
mountain peaks, as a signal of our arrival and as a personal salute to the return 
of an old Afghan belonging to a distinguished family. 

Commander Maulana Arsalan Khan received me. I had pictured a swash-buckling hero 
and was expecting a personality and headquarters to suit such a vision, but there 
came toward me a man who had been seated on the ground. A bearded dark man wearing 
a light chocolate-colored ski-cap and a simple shalwar qameez (trousers and shirt) . 
This unassuming man is renowned and feared by the enemy for his prowess in the 
battle field, his acumen in the art of guerrilla warfare and his strictness in 
dealing with prisoners in accordance with Sharia (Islamic law) . 

Night begins early at the front and after eating camel curry and the posting of 
the night guards, we retired to our tent. There were 7 of us in the tent and I 
decided to sleep near the flap. Fortunately I went to sleep early and the fleas 
did not bother me. As usual we rose at 4:30 a.m., prayed, and ate a frugal break- 
fast. The Harkat members went for their training on the river bed. The orders 
were given in Urdu, Persian and Arabic. To encourage the trainees, I did a sprint 
in their presence. After the training period, the mujahideen asked me if I would 
join them in shooting anti-aircraft guns at the enemy's cantonment. I readily 
agreed. With some difficulty and through sheer will-power I managed to reach the 
top of the mountain in 3 installments. I was instructed how to operate the gun, 
which as an "Afghan" I learned with little difficulty, and then I fired several 
shots at the Russian-occupied Urgun cantonment. 

The anti-aircraft guns are placed in small caves large enough for two people who 
take turns manning the weapon. The cave contains the bare minimum of the require- 
ments they need for survival. Near by in a dugout sat another mujahid with a Kalish- 
nikov to cover the anti-aircraft crew. 

The Afghans are greatly appreciative of the fighting capabilities of any person so 
when I came down to the valley, thus realizing that descent is more dangerous than 
ascent, I decided to show them how to fire the Kalishnikov. I asked them to bring 
the 3 guns, the Russian, Chinese and Egyptian. I hit the bull's eye several times 
with all 3 which delighted the mujahideen and they came to the conclusion that I 
was one of them. 

Now it was time to have a long discussion on Afghanistan with Maulana Arsalan Khan. 
The salient points of this discussion, a long heart-to-heart talk between two Af- 
ghans held on a piece of cloth on the hills surrounding Urgun City, were as follows: 

Due to large-scale immigration from Afghanistan and the NWFP to the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent of the families of those Afghans who created empires and provided 
political leaders!, Afghanistan was denuded of families who could give leadership. 
Because of this vacuum the leadership of Afghanistan went to Zahir Shah's family 
in Afghanistan and to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan in the NWFP. With the departure of 
Zahir Shah, those who stayed were incapable of creating empires. Now the Ulema 
of Afghanistan are attempting to fill this vacuum within Afghanistan. It is not 
at all possible for the Afghan people to accept Zahir Shah as head of state, either 
permanently or on a transitional basis, as it was due to his wrong policies of 
sending the Afghan army and air force officers for training in the USSR and allow- 
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ing Khalq and Parcham to preach coiranunism in Afghanistan that the communist coup 
took place. Zahir Shah's return to Afghanistan is not acceptable to the mujahi- 
deen. 

The struggle of the Afghan people is monumental and historic and they are prepared 
for a long battle against the Soviet Union. They shall not accept and cannot be 
forced to accept any settlement which will jeopardize their position. No super 
power, the UN or any country can force them to accept any settlement against their 
own interests. The struggle of the Afghan people and mujahideen is not a libera- 
tion movement but a jihad for the establishment of an Islamic State and to usher 
in an Islamic revolution in Afghanistan. I should emphasize that Afghanistan is a 
Sunni state. The success of the Afghan mujahideen and the establishment of an Is- 
lamic State as a result of an Islamic revolution shall have a far greater impact 
on the Muslim world than the Islamic revolution in Iran - a Shia state. 

At present the Afghans are divided into 3 states: Afghanistan, the NWFP and Rohil- 
khand (United Provinces - India). The last time the 3 groups got together was in 
1761 when they defeated the Mahrattas at the 3rd Battle of Panipat, near Delhi. 
At that time the Afghans in Afghanistan under Ahmed Shah Durrani came to the aid 
of the Afghans inRohilkhand at their request. It is now high ti me for- the Afghans 
in Rohilkhand to come to the aid of the Afghans of Afghanistan. 



During the rest of my stay in Afghanistan, listening to the 
constant "music" of the mutual day and night bombardment, 
I came to some of my own conclusions. The Afghans can 
not be defeated & the eventual defeat of the Rus- 
sians will have an impact on the Soviet Muslim 
population. To hasten the Soviet defeat, all 
mujahideen groups should unite h. a common 
military high command should be established 
to draw up a grand strategy to bring this 
about. However, the mujahideen should 



now be provided with "offensive" wea- 
pons 6c equipment - tanks, helicopters 
5c armored cars. The Afghan Ulemas 
are making a great effort to pro- 
vide the necessary leadership 
but Afghan history has shown 
that Ulemas have not been 
able to launch successful 
revolutionary movements. 
This vacuum of leader- 
ship can only be filled 
by an Afghan with 
charisma, vision 
5c innate natural 
leadership 
qualities. 
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MORE CONTROVERSY OVER BOSTON UNIV. 
AFGHAN PROGRAM 



BLOOD, SWEAT & DUST - RAMBO III 
From the LA Times Calendar, 10/11: 



By Wendell Jamleson 
Special to the Globe 

The dean of Boston Univer- 
sity's College oi Communica- 
tion deleted several negative re- 
ferences to Afghan rebels from 
a report that will be distributed 
to news organizations around 
the world. 

The report will be provided 
to news agencies as an infor- 
mation source to be used In 
conjunction with film reports 
by Afghan Journalists trained 
under a BU program in Paki- 
stan. 

According to H. Joachim 
Maltre. dean of the College of 
Communication, the back- 
ground report was published to 
advertise the newly formed Af- 
ghan news service and not In- 
tended as an impartial news re- 
port. The first draft of the 29- 
page report, titled "A Back- 
ground Report: Afghanistan. " 
which included criticism of the 
rebels, was prepared by the 
Hearst Corp. 

The United States Informa- 
tion Agency provided the Col- 
lege of Communication and 
Hearst with a S500.000 grant 
In 1986 to tram Afghan retjels 
In the basics of news reporting 
and to establish a news service 
In Pakistan. Under the original 
proposal, Hearst was responsi- 
ble for advertising the news 
service. Maltre said. 

But In December, Hearst 
withdrew from the project and 
the College of Communication 
took over marketing the 
program. Including completing 
the report. BU edited and pub- 
lished the report in late August, 
according to Ronald S. Gold- 
man, associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Communication. 

Maltre s deletions dealt with 
allegations of atrocities com- 
mitted by the rebels against So- 
viet forces. The largest single 
deletion read: 

■Resistance forces are not 
blameless either. Before Soviet 
troops ascended on the coun- 
try, Russian advisers and their 
families had been massacred In 
Herat and their heads carried 
on poles through the streets. 
Guerrillas have also been ac- 
cused of executing Soviet and 
Afghan army prisoners. " 

Other deletions included a 
reference to a rebel group with 
"ties to Iran's Khomeini and Li- 
bya's Khadafi. ■ 

Charles E. Shutt. who di- 
rected the project for Hearst, 
said he delivered the report to 
the USIA and, as far as he was 
concerned, "that was the end 
of It." He would not comment 
on Mattre's deletions, nor 
would he say whether he had 
been assigned to produce a fac- 
tually accurate report or a pub- 
lic relations guide. 

"I delivered It to the USIA, 
and what they did with It was 
their business, " he said. 

Maltre said that the report 
was Intended as a public rela- 
tions booklet from the start 
and that his deletions consti- 
tuted editing, not censorship. 



He said he also corrected sever- 
al other factual errors. 

"1 had no obligation to use 
Shutt's piece." Maltre said. "I 
could have thrown It away, 
which would have been the 
greatest act of censorship. ' 

Maltre said he checked the 
report's facts with an Afghan 
historian, who said there was 
no proof of the atrocities. The 
historian, he added, also cor- 
recteci several errors In the re- 
port, Including erroneous photo 
captions. 

But Maltre said that wheth- 
er the reports of the atrocities 
were true or not. they had no 
place in a public relations guide 
designed to put the project in 
the best light. 

Several College of Communi- 
cation faculty memt)ers object- 
ed to the original plan to train 
the rebels, arguing that comba- 
tants would be unable to pro- 
vide objective news reports of 
the war. 

Maltre's predecessor, Ber- 
nard Redmont, resigned as 
dean of the college In July ,ln 
protest over the program. 

A number of faculty mem- 
bers refused to comment on 
Maltre's deletions, first report- 
ed Wednesday in BU's Indepen- 
dent student newspaper. The 
Dally Free Press. 

Professor James Thomson 
noted that the College of Com- 
munication consists of several 
schools, including those of jour- 
nalism and public relations, 
and that teaching objective 
news reporting Is not the only 
function of the college. Refer- 
ring to the Afghan report, he 

said. "My view, m sum. is that 
this is no big deal." 

The report extensively cov- 
CTs alleged atrocities committed 
by Soviet forces and by the gov- 
ernment In Afghanistan. One 
passage reads: "Soviet and Af- 
ghan forces have been charged 
With the brutal massacre of ev- 
ery man. woman and child in 
more than 30 Afghan villages.'* 

In contrast to Its controver- 
sial program to train Afghan 
rebels In Journalism, a program 
by Boston University's College 
of Communication to train 14 
Journalists from the Middle 
East and South Asia has gener- 
ated no opposition. ' • • 

Smlth'^said most of the con- 
troversy over the Afghan pro- 
ject stemmed from objections to 
BU faculty going to Pakistan to 
teach. The latest program, he 
said, has generated no contro- 
versy, partially because It is be- 
ing taught in the United States. 

Several faculty members 
who were strongly critical of 
the Afghan training program 
said they saw nothing wrong 
with the latest Initiative. 

the Program's organizer 
BOSTON GLOBE 9/28 



.,.Budgeted at S31 million. "Rambo III" will 
shoot through N'ovember at locations includ- 
ing Eilat and caves near Jerusalem. Filming, 
which will wrap in December in Thailand, is 
currently under way in Jaffa (near Tel 
Aviv), following three weeks in the hills; 
above the Dead Sea. 

In this sequel to the monster hit "Rambo 
II," which grossed about S375 million world- 
wide. Israel's breathtaking vistas are dou- 
bling for Russkie-infested Afghanistan. .. . 
The storyline, co-scnpted by Stallone, 
finds Rambo befnending a young Afghan 
boy and teaming with moujahedeen inbes- 
men (Afghan freedom fighters) to fight the 
Soviets. « « « 

□ 

"OK. Babe, you're on my turf now. This is 
Afghanisun." 

Stallone motioned to the Soviet-occupied 
fort and its grounds that encircled hun. 

Production designer Bill Kenney ("Rambo 
II," "Rocky IV") created the stronghold to 
look like a ""penod" Afghan fort ( more than 
200 years old) that has been "modernized" 
by lis Soviet occupants. 

A crew of up to 80 worked day and night 
for 5V4 weeks erecting the seven -acre set. 

Located a bumpy drive (some of it in first 
ge^'T ) from the production encampment, one 
sid i of the fort is nestled just feet away from 
a .' .000- foot drop -off. The scnpt. after all, 
cauls for Rambo to scale the canyon walls to 
get into the fort to rescue Trautman. 

To another side, a watchtower looms 
ominously. It will be blown up during the 
final days of filming in the area. 

There are also metal catwalks from which 
Soviet soldiers patrol. And tents. And 
burnt-out rubble, including blackened vehi- 
cles of war. There are also smoldering fires, 
rolled barbed- wire, sandbags and tanks and 
jeeps. 

Like much of the film's weaponry, the 
tanks and jeeps are authentic. "There's no 
Hollywood cheating going on. " said Kenney, 
who explained that the vehicles are being 
used through arrangements with the Israeli 
military, which acquired the equipment in 
battles with its Soviet-armed neighbors. 

The same holds true for the film's cache of 
more than 500 guns. 

When property master Sam Moore ( '"The 
Untouchables") first arrived in Israel, he had 
a back-up plan: "Just in case I couldn't find 
what I needed here. I planned to go to 
Rome." 

A inp to a Tel .A.viv weapons dealer the 
first morning he arrived in the country put 
any unceriainiies to rest. 

Deadpanned Moore: "No problem getting 
guns around here." In fact, muck of the film's 
weaponry— according to the dealer through 
whom it's being rented— was captured from 
a ship bound for Lebanon. (For use m the 
film, they've been converted to shoot only 
blanks. ) 

Equally authentic are the ccstumes. espe- 
cially of the "Afghans" (many of them 
bearing wounds of war) who wandered the 
set. The reason: Afghan consulunt Sadiq 
Tawfiq suggested that clothes be purchased 
from real -life Afghans. So he went with 
costume designer Richard La Motte to 
Peshawar, the Pakistani border town where 
the mouTohedeen come to replenish their 
supplies and where displaced Afghans have 
gathered. Old clothing, some of it bloodied, 
was purchased, as were Afghan items from 
local shojjs. 'So you see, not only will the 



movie look very real." enthused Tawfiq, a 
Laguna Beach shop owner, "but we have also 
helped the people there." 

Israelis have been largely cast in the roles 
of Afghans, while the Soviets are being 
played mostly by Americans, English and 
French. To insure that the film uoesn't come 
off sounding like a Tower o: babel. Tei .-vviv 
dialect coach Yonny Lucas is on hand to 
oversee the Pashtu and Russian dialogue. 

As befits a war zone, the "Rambo III" iet 
even has lough-on-ihe-nosirii smells f.-om 
all those fires and the special effects. 

Plus the incessant sounds of rat -tat -tat - 
ing guns and helicopter take-offs and land- 
ings. And. as befits a Rambo romp, explo- 
sions. And more explosions. ( Earplugs were 
readily available to cast and crew and 
reporters. ) 

And lots of loudly-issued orders/warn- 
ings, from crew members, like: 
".Moresmokei" 

"OK. everyone, this will be a Big One!" 

"Get ready to take coverl" 

There was also the command, to one of the 
Soviet soldiers, prior to a shoot-out with 
Rambo: "More blood!" 

□ 

Stallone was speakingfrom the shade of a 
large umbrella, awaiting his call for a scene 
in which he and Trautman attempt to 
commandeer a helicopter— a dismantled 
American-made Gazelle was transported to 
this country in the beily of a 747. then put 
back together— "made up" to look like a 
Soviet HIND MI24. 

Explained Stallone: "Rambo is geared, 
built, tooled- whatever term you want to 
use— for geopolitical situations. 

"For mm. each challenge is a <ind of a 
quest, a topical quest. You'll notice, too. that 
he's always .-unning •rom somethir.g. Be- 
cause he has nothing, really, to run to." 

But what about sending Rambo to Sovi- 
et-invaded Afghanistan dunng glasnosi and a 
promising detente with us? 

Said Stallone hotlv: "Look at this as a 
positive attempt to expose what is an open 
wound— and an unfair, unjust, genocidal 
situation that has no place on the face of this 
Earth." 

He detailed the history— complete with 
body-count statisucs and modes of warfare 
("I mean, the Russians have dropped bombs 
that look like toys, to murder and maim that 
cotantry's children")— of the Soviet- Afghan 
conflict. 

Added Stallone: "It's a little tough to get 
behind the Russians with something like 
that, wouldn't you say?" 

He was deadly senous. so that you almost 
forget that he's an actor making a movie. 

Long impassioned about what he calls "a 
forgotten war," he added. "This is a war that 
nobody seems interested in. because it's so 
far away in a country we don't know much 
about," 

He sighed, adding, "What I'm hoping to do 
is to bnng to light a homble situation that is 
taking place in the world. 

"But I'm not kidding myself. There'll be 
some people who'll be waiting— to accuse me 
of Red-bashine. ..." 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 



'The Crisis of Misrmtlon froa AfgHaoistan: 
Doaestic and Foroinn lapiicatioos'. co-sponsored 
by the Refugee Studies Prograninie and Dept. of Ethnology 
and Prehistory, Oxford University, Mar 29-Apr 2. 1987, 
fittingly enough, conducted its plenary sessions in a 
large and drafty tent in the back yard of Queen Elizabeth 
House, Oxford. The approximately 200 attendees exceeded 
the capacity of other available spaces. Clusters of 
-0 niinufG forma! addresses ^'cre given in plenarv' 
session, vith invited respondents and extensive 
discussion from the floor. Interpreters were provided for 
non-English-speaking participants. Workshops took place 
in smaller groups, and the conference ended with reports 
from workshop coordinators, who had been asked to try to 
elicit policy statements and resolutions, as well as 
retrospective findings, from their working groups, which 
were comprised of self-selected audience members and 
speakers. The format was intended to be both open and 
productive, a difficult thing to achieve in such a diverse 
group. Participants included representatives of 
Muiaheddin organizations and private voluntary 
organizations aiding refugees as well as journalists and 
academics. No official representatives of the Kabul 
government or Eastern Block research institutions 
concerned with the area attended, although they were 
invited. About a half dozen Polish scholars attended on an 
individual basis. 

The conference was originally conceived to address 
the future of Afghanistan studies, with emphasis on 
cultural preservation as a sort of academic salvage 
operation. The broadening of the topic in its final form 
reflected both the breadth of interest of participants, and 
feedback from funding agencies in the course of planning 
the conference. One positive result was a shift away from 
any simple conceptualization of cultural preservation, 
toward a more multiplex consideration of the forces for 
change currently affecting Afghan people, and the 
directions that cultural and political change might take in 
the future. In such a diverse group, consensus was largely 
out of reach, but the diversity of voices heard was 
certainly to the organizers credit. Apart from the 
unfortunate but predictable absence of representatives of 
the Kabul regime, voices of dissent (non- governmental 
views) from Pakistan were also somewhat 
underrepresented, though these were at least present. 
Formal presentations, loosely organized by topics, were as 
follows: AFGHANISTAN BEFORE 1978 AND THE EXODUS 
(Sayed Q. Reshtia. M.S. Wahidi-Wardak. Giorgio Vercellin, 
Raziq Palwal, Nazif Shahrani; Schuyler Jones, moderator): 
THE IMPACT OF LIFE IN EXILE (Nancy Dupree. Parwanah 
Zikria, M. Centlivres-Demont, Anthony Hyman. 
Sabahuddin Kushkaki. John Malley. Gorm Pedersen. Alfred 
Janata; Nancy Tapper and Nabi Misdaq. moderators): THE 
HOSTS: THE IMPACT OF REFUGEES AND AID (Grant Farr, 
Omar Neman. Akbar S. Ahmed: Sandy Gall, moderator): 
RELIEF AGENCIES (Anders Fange. Nassim Jawed. Khazan 
Gul: Michael Harris, moderator); AFGHANISTAN AND 



INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (Gowher Rizvi, Michael 
Yahuda. Selig Harrison. Fatima Gailani, Nawab Salim; 
Randolph Kent, moderator); THE FUTURE OF AFGHAN 
SOCIETY (Adam Roberts. Selig Harrison. Olivier Roy. 
Richard Tapper. Ashraf Ghani; Edward Mortimer, 
moderator); and a final, plenary roundtable on the future 
of Afghanistan, moderated by Adam Roberts. An evening 
of Afghan music was provided by John Bailv and Veronica 
Doubleday, wiih help froin oinef musiCian-s in ihe 
audience. 

It is well-nigh impossible to summarize the 
proceedings. Moments stand out: an initial workshop 
designated for Dari-speakers drew about half the 
attendees, with the result that other, simultaneous 
workshops did not have Afghan participation and had to be 
rescheduled later. Respondents from the audience 
included additional representatives of Mujaheddin 
organizations, and exchanges were spirited at times, over 
such issues as the acceptability of Zaher Shah as a 
potential mediator in post-Soviet Afghanistan, or the role 
that western great powers or the UN can or should pUv in 
bringing the Soviets to a decision to withdraw and in 
planning for Afghanistan s future. There was some 
consensus among representatives of .Mujaheddin groups, 
private relief agencies, and some of the independent 
academics and journalists present that the Great Powers 
preference for negotiations without direct Resistance 
representation is obvious and needs to be counteracted, 
for both practical and moral reasons. Despite an overall 
emphasis on political history and on problems of service 
provision to refugees in the observations presented, there 
was a general recognition that some important areas of 
concern are underrepresented in concrete data because too 
little is happening: e.g. in the areas of education 
(technical and higher education being in even shorter 
supply than primary education) and cultural presentation 
among refugees outside Afghanistan. Dr. Nancy Tapper 
was induced to agree to prepare the proceedings for 
publication. She deserves both thanks and wishes for good 
luck. This participant often wished to be in several places 
at once. For more information, write to Dr. Barbara 
Harrell-Bond. The Refugee Studies Programme, 2! St. 
Giles, Oxford 0X1 21 A. A list of advance registrants, with 
addresses, was circulated to registrants at the meeting. 
For addresses of participants on that list, contact M. 
Mills. Folklore & Folklife, 415 Logan Hall 6304. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. PA 19104. 

Margaret Mills 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 
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RECEIPT PUBL1C4T1DA15 



AFGHANISTAN: KEY DOCUMENTS FROM 6 DECADES 
is available from CIS Academic Editions, 
4520 East-West Highway, Suite 800-DM, Be- 
thesda, MD 20814-3389, for $1, 485 <' $1, 745 
after 1/31/88). 

Documents in the CIS microfiche collection date 
from the earliest U.S. official contacts in the 1920s 
and span the years through 1984 — including the as- 
sassination of U. S. Ambassador Adolph Dubs and the 
onset of the Soviet invasion in 1979. 

Selection of docimients for the collection was 
based on a widely praised bibliography compiled by 
Dr. Julian W. Witherell, Chief of the Library of Con- 
gress' Africa and Middle East Research Services. The 
collection was assembled from the Library of Con- 
gress and other federal and academic libraries to form 
the most complete file of its type in existence. 

Among the more than 600 documents are: 

• treaties and agreements between the countries 

• federal agency reports on programs 

• private contractors reports to federal agencies 

• federal agency technical and statistical reports 

• UN agency reports and documents 

• foreign government and private reports and 
commentaries, in translations primarily by the 
Joint Publications Research Service 

All are official documents, either because they 
were issued by a federal or UN agency were reports to 
an agency or were translations made for federal agen- 
cies. 

A 172-page printed bibliography prepared by Dr. 
Witherell and published by the Library of Congress in 
1986, provides reliable access to the collection. 

UNDER A SICKLE MOON: A JOURNEY THROUGH AF- 
GHANISTAN by Peregrine Hodson, Atlantic 
Monthly. Paperback. 240 pp. $7.95. 
(see p. 30 ) . 

AMONG THE AFGHANS by Arthur Bonner, Duke 
University Press, 6697 College Station, 
Durham, NC 27708, $27.95. 

"Death of an Afghan Village" by Philip Ed- 
wards in the November SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
an account of a 1985 visit to Paghman. 

"Signs that Moscow is Tiring of War" by 
Maxine Pollack in INSIGHT, 8/3/87. 

Lars Yager gives an update on a tribal cot- 
tage industry in "The Gunmakers of Darra" 
in the November issue of GUNS. 

"Soviet Economic Interests in Afghanistan 
by M.S. Noorzoy in PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM, 
May- June, 1987. PP. 43-54. 



Afghanistan is included in J.C. Harle's 
THE ART & ARCHITECTURE OF THE INDIAN SUB- 
CONTINENT, a volume in the Pelican History 
of Art published by Viking Penguin, IncT 
40 West 23rd St., New York, NY 10010. 
paper 0-14-056149-8 600 pp. $18.95 
cloth 0-14-056049-1 600 pp. $40.00 

Raleigh Trevelyan recounts a journey to 
Afghanistan in part 1 of THE GOLDEN ORI- 
OLE, Viking, 1987. 536 pp „ , $24.95. 

"It was a tragedy that Soviet forces in- 
tervened in Afghanistan," an interview 
between Lawrence Lifschultz & Soviet scho- 
lar Nodari Simoniya in THE HERALD [Paki- 
stan] . July 1987. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF AFGHANISTAN & MY PO- 
SITION IN THIS REGARD, a booklet contain- 
ing a speech by Maulavi Yunus Khalis, was 
published by the Cultural Committee of 
Hezb-e-Islarai Afghanistan in May. 

The September issue of AFGHANISTAN IN THE 
WORLD PRESS published by the Afghan Jehad 
Works Translation Center in Peshawar has 
translations of "Russia's Vietnam" by Jan 
Goodwin; "Afghan Resistance & Pakistan's 
Security, Pakistan Times 9/6/87; "Afghani- 
stan:Am Starksten Leidet Die Bevolkerung" 
by A. Stahel & P. Bucherer Dietschi; "When 
Ivan Comes Marching Home" by Bohdan Na- 
haylo in The American Spectator ; "Soviets 
Bomb an Afghan Clinic" from the Swiss Press 
Review & News Report. 

AFGHANI STANBLATTER is published by the 
Assistance Committee for Afghan Political 
Refugees, Klosterallee 78, 2000 Hamburg 13, 
West Germany. (See Organizations.) 

Articles in the July-August issue of AF- 
GI-IANISTAN TODAY (Block. 106, Ansari Wat, 
Kabul) include "A Noble Mission," "1st 
Year of Quinquennium," "Towards Universal 
Enlightenment," "The Land of Light," In 
Search of Progress" & "Transport for De- 
velopment." 

THE FRONT, a quarterly magazine, & JEHAD NEWS, 
a bi-weekly bulletin, are publications of the 
cultural & political departments of the Nat'l 
Islamic Front of Afghanistan (NIFA) respective 
ly. Both publications are available in the US 
from Rodney Rodding, 7446 Adams Park Court, 
Annandale, VA 22003, free of charge but 
please send $5.00 to cover the postage 
for a year's supply. 
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8/11 - AlCMB //78 - Lt. Col. Atiqullah, 
Political Chief of the DRA Air Academy, 
was killed in Kabul. 

8/12 - PT - At a conference in Ghor 
Province, attended by 1,200 prominent 
mujahideen commanders, a 21-point re- 
solution was adopted. It called for 
the establishment of a supreme Jihad 
Council to coordinate war activities & 
evolve an outline for Afghanistan's 
future political system. The Council 
is to try to unite all the Islamic 
parties, establish harmony between war 
activities & the political decicions 
of leaders living outside Afghanistan, 
establish a country-wide communication 
system & set up new centers for muja- 
hideen to oversee the civil adminis- 
tration. The resolution also calls for 
the Soviets to pay compensation for the 
loss of property & life they have caused 
in Afghanistan. (See p. 14) 

8/12 - KNT - The 18-story Ministry of 



Communications building will be ready 
for occupancy next March. It will be 
the tallest building in the DilA. 




8/14 - Washington Times - Mujahideen 
destroyed ca. 133 Soviet tanks, person- 
nel carriers & trucks & killed 800 So- 
viet soldiers in a 4-day battle on the 
Kabul-Jalalabad road last month. Some 
5,000 mujahideen were involved in the 
"Operation Avalanche" & were protected 
by Stingers along the 37-mile front. 
The Soviet garrison at Sarobi was wiped 
out by the group which was led by 
Rahim Wardak. 



8/19 - BIA - The 68th anniversary of Af- 
ghanistan's independence & Army Day were 
"gloriously marked" in Kabul. 

8/22 - Kayhan Int'l - Last month the So- 
viets used chemical gas bombs in the Ar- 
ghandab area of Kandahar: 

The Russian-occupational the gas faulting in hundreds 
authorities have used chemical of people developing skin and 
gas in the Arghandab area sur- eye ailments, 
rounding Qandahar city, The Russians had used 
resulting in the outbreak of chemical gas in the Dand and 
skin and eye diseases among Arghandab areas in May of 
hundreds of people in ° the Mhis year, but fortunately, tor- 
area, rential rains washed away the 

Agency Afghan Press gas and the Idical inhabitants 
sources said that the Napalm were saved from its adverse 
bombing was the third effects, 
deployed in the area. The ^ In Quetta, Pakistan, 2 
bombs were dropped from air- French journalists who 
craft over the civilian areas on recently visited the war-torn 
the morning of July 20. A total areas of Qandahar confirmed 
of 12 villages were affected by the use of chemical bombs by 

the Russians. 

- BIA - Since the announcement of 'Nat'l 
Reconciliation" over 3,350 NR commissions 
have been set up in the DRA; 70,000 emi- 
gres have returned & 30,000 "armed people" 
have joined the "people's sovereignty." 

- Najib visited Kandahar accompanied by 
Defense Minister Gen. Moh'd Rafi & State 
Security Minister Farouq Yaqubi. 

8/24 - PT - Gulbuddin & Rabbani told a 
group at the Inst, of Afghan Affairs in 
Lahore that the Iranians & the Iraqis 
should sink their differences & fight for 
the liberation of Afghanistan. 

8/25 - BIA - Air Force Day was celebrated 
for the first time in Afghanistan. 

- The budget for projects in Kabul will 
be Afs. 9.3b in 1987 (see p. 32 ). 

8/26 - AICMB #78 - Haji Bahlul, DRA Dis- 
trict Adm. for Arghandab, was killed in 
Kandahar by DRA soldiers who had been 
sent in from Jowzjan. They were mujahi- 
deen before surrendering to the DRA. 

8/28 - PT - A bomb blast in Jalalabad 
last week killed & injured over 150 - 
mostly Khad officials who were attending 
a meeting. 

- Radio Kabul reported that Kandahar had 
been partly destroyed & called for citi- 
zens to help rebuild it. During recent 
fighting, DRA troops bulldozed a large 
area to create a no-man's land between the 
city & the suburbs (see p. 14). 
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UNDER A SICKLE MOON: A JOURNEY THROUGH AFGHANI- 
STAN by Peregrine Hodson (Atlantic Monthly. 
Paperback, 240 pp. $7.95) was reviewed in the 
Los Angeles Times on 9/24 by Jonathan Kirsch: 



The aUure of "Under a Sickle 
Moon," Peregrine Hodson's ac- 
count of his travels with mujahedin 
of Afghanistan, is the same quality 
that we find in spy novels, tales of 
the quest and superior travel writ- 
ing—the fascination of a journey 
into a strange and beautiful but 
dangerous place in search of some 
enormous but elusive truth. Hod- 
son's book is really a blend of ail 
three, and I was hooked from the 
first page, where we find Hodson in 
full disguise, bearing the name 
Abdul and waiting in some obscure 
Pakistani border town for the mys- 
terious figure who will conduct him 
into the company of the mujahedin 
and their holy war against the 
Soviet occupiers of their country. 

" 'Stay here, Abdul. Don't talk to 
anyone. Wait for a man called 
Mahmoud,' So said my guide, who 
promptly disappeared into the jos- 
tling crowds of men," Hodson re- 
calls of his first day on the quest "I 
squatted by the aide of the road 
with the sun on my back and the 
smell of wood-smoke in the air but 
my thoughts were elsewhere: 
moving between images of Kipling 
and memories of charades." 

Hodson, a young English attor- 
ney and banker, apparently aspired 
toward an adventiire before start- 
ing work in "the City." He secured 
credentials from a London newspa- 
per and equipped himself with the 
tools of the post- industrial amateur 
war correspondents camera, tape 
recorder, Swiss Army knife, money 
belt, pocket Bible, Walkman and 
audiocassettes: Bach and Bob Dy- 
lan, Vivaldi and the Doors. And he 
embarked on a perilous adventure 
that placed him squarely in harm's 
way: on a march into Afghanistan 
with a caravan bearing Kalishni- 
kov rifles and anti-tank rockets to 
be used against the Soviets, in an 
ambush by a rival faction of muja- 
hedin, under aerial bombardment 
and commando attack by Soviet 
troops, and— fmally— in a desper- 
ate escape from Soviet firepower 
and the onset of winter across the 
high peaks of the Afghan frontier. 

i 

Politics and Passions 

Along the way, Hodson reports 
in vivid and intriguing detail about 
the lives and politics and passions 
of the mujahedin, the harsh beauty 
of the Afghan hinterland, the geo- 
politics of the holy war against the 
Soviet invaders and the theological 
intricacies of fundamentalist Islam. 



(He reports too on various inci- 
dents of the gastrointestinal dis- 
tress and other illnesses that af- 
flicted him through his journey, 
which only adds to the sense of 
authenticity of "Under a Sickle 
Moon"— Hodson is no foreign cor- 
respondent, but then 'he is no 
armchair adventia-er, either.) 

The early allusion to Kipling, as 
it turns out, is perfectly appropri- 
ate. Hodson is the heir to the fine 
old tradition of British wanderlust 
and the British literary impulse 
toward the "lesser breeds without, 
the Law." He is heir, too, to a 
certain condescending and some- 
times abusive attitude toward the 
ragged , impov erished and unso- 
pfiisticated Afghans whose hard 
lives and desperate fight he shared 
for a few months. Still, we may 
understand such irascibility in a 
man who was very nearly decapi- 
tated by one mujahed who acciden- 
tally fired an anti-tank rocket at 
Hodson while playing with its 
firing mechanism around the 
campfire. 

"As tactfully as possible I told 
them that, in England, pointing an 
anti-tank rocket at a person's head 
was a serious breach of etiquette," 
Hodson deadpans. "As I was loos- 
ening the cords of my pack a 
mujahed with a disarmingly simian 
face wandered up to me. 'Allah 
faz'I,' he murmured. 'God is excel- 
lent' " 

Feuding in tlie Ranlu 

It's significant that the Atlantic 
Monthly Press offers Hodson's 
book in its "Traveler" series rather 
than as a work of history or politics. 
"Under a Sickle Moon" is dated— 
Hodson's adventures took place in 
the fall of 1984— and its reportage 
tends to be oblique and anecdotal. 
Still, we learn something important 
and perhaps surprising from Hod- 
son: The mujahedin are not fighting 
for democracy in Afghanistan-, 
rather, they are fighting for a 
semi -feudal Islamic theocracy, and 
they are prone to fight each other 
as readily as the Soviets. 

In fact one of the book's most 
dramatic and heartbreaking mo- 
ments is the ambush by which one 
faction of mujahedin seizes the 
weapons of another faction in order 
to threaten yet a third faction! And, 
tragically, Hodson allows us to 
understand that the war that some 
have called "the Soviet Union's 
Vietnam" is, in fact, more nearly a 



war of attrition that the Soviets 
appear to be winning by using 
Vietnam-style "search and de- 
stroy" missions on the ground and 
Guernica-style bombardment. 

Yet Hodson also allows us to see 
the simple, fierce and enduring 
faith that sustains the mujahedin in 
their suffering and their struggle, 
which may be the most important 
lesson of all: "Americans want to 
make difficulties for the Russians 
more than they want to help men 
who are making the jihad. The 
people of the West think politics 
are more important than religion. 
They do not understand Islam," 
one mujahed tells Hodson. "We are 
fighting against men who forget 
their God for the sake of things of 
his world." 

PANJSHIR FOLK GEMS 
Reviewed in the KNT 
on 9/20: 

— ^an^erdihai Fanjshir 
(Panjshir folk coupItU), 
in Dart 

— By Nilab Rahlml. 

— State Committee for 
Culture 16S page*. 

Genuineness oi folklo 
re of those people is deep 
whose cultureal end so 
ial foundation do not un- 
dergo, rapid changes. 
Green forests, fertile pl- 
ains, crystal springs, de- 
ep valleys, roaring rive- 
rs, and exhilarating cli-. 
mate of the slopes of 
Hindukush have inspir- 
ed the Panishir peooie 
through centuries to cre- 
ate priceless folic literatu- 
re. People who live in 
such beautiful natural 
condition cannot but play 
a great role in the cultu- 
ral life and values of the 
society. 

The horiaon before ua 
ti growing brighter every 
day, and time takes us 
away far from t^e past. 
To estimate our progress 
from the previous to the 
present we need certain 
yardsticks and one of 
these can be the folkloric 
treasure of our people 
properly compiled and 
brought out for study 
and enloyment. 

In this regard, the eff- 
ort of NUab Rahlmi who 
after long seaixh has coll- 
ected gems of Panjshir 
folklore and compiled it 
in book form, is indeed pr- 
aiseworthy. To underst- 
and the meaning of coll- 
oauial words in Sangerd- 
li, he has usefully added 
a glossary to his book. 
The book has pubUshc4 
recently by the Cultural 
Department of the State 
Committee for Culture 
and is printed on good 
paper. It also contains a 
short Gazetteer eacplain- 
ing place names which 
are mentioned in the 
couplets. 



-in^di is local term 
for couoiets. Haidari Vo- 
judi, gifted contemporary 
poet, singi Sangerdl: 

Lets run in the spring 
time. 

Like partridges, smU- 
iBg, to the mount«in-Q««- 
ks 

Sing Sangerdl in xam 
manner of Arians, 

On the sky reaching ri- 
dges of its mountains. 

Nilab Rahimi says in 
his preface to the book: 
"These oral melodies are 
usually recited on big ro- 
clcs, mountain peak* and 
ridges. Sang means rock 
or stoae. hence Sangerdl 
refers to singing on 
a rock." 

Sanferdis emlM^e wo- 
es and joys of peasants 
and common people. The- 
ir study Is very import- 
ant from the point of vi- 
ew of anthropology, soe- 
ioloey and culture of pe- 
ople. Below are noted 
some Sangerdis from the 
book. 

You sell fresh roses just 
by the gate of your house 

My sweatheart, you sell 
the kiss for gold! 

I wish God take away 
the poverty and indigen- 
ce, 

I am the neighbour, but 
you sell it in another 
place. 

O, sweat lass, you are 
going to Mazar! 

Your ringlet Is scorpion 
and eyebrow a serpent 

If you embrace me ju- 
st one night, 

I would turn Haji and 
have been to Mecca three 
hundred times. 

My sweatheart is in the 
valley and I am on its 
top 

I wish I were a cotton 
handkerchief so the wind 
could carry me. 

And take me to my 
sweatheart... 

I place my head in her 
bosBom and go to sleep. 

There are printing err- 
ors in almost every page 
of the book and the au- 
thor has given corrections 
promotly but 10 percent 
of the error* stUI rcR> 
ain. 

According to the auth- 
or, the nroof reader was 
not familiar with the sl- 
ang of Panlsher. The book 
does not have an index. 

The book will undoubt- 
edly occupy a high place 
in folklore studies and 
encourage others to un- 
dertake similar studies. 
— (By Aflf) 
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Make Hazarajat 
land of peace: 

In the name o( God Almighty, 
Dear compatriots, dUtinguisfaed guesta; 
Dear Hazara brothers; 

We have gathered here today for open and 
serious talk on the futtire of the country and 
the people of Hazara and I want to express my 
confidence that the first nation-wide jirgah of 
Hazara nationality, which is being held on the 
decision of the June plenum, will be recorded in 
the history of Afghanistan as the jirgah of peace, 
jirgah of truth and jirgah of friendship and under- 
standing. 

I believe that.tlte cause of national reconcilia- 
tion, set forth by the revolutionary power, wiU 
unite us into an unshakable single force, a force 
which is able to foil the reclcless conspiracies of 
the enemies of our homeland who want to preserve 
for ever backwardness, cruelty, repression and 
enslavement in Afghanistan. 

I am convinced that in speaking- to the people 
of Hazara, our commitments will not remain 
on paper "or as mere words. Every word expressed 
by the revolutionary power to you is decisive and 
will be out into effect at the earliest. 

I believe that bv joint efforts an end will be 
put to discord, hostility and distrust which have 
disturbed the friendship of Hazara nationality 
with other peonies of our multinational country 
in the course of centurief and the principles of 
genuine eauality and mutual co-ooperation will be 
reestabli'hed :n relations among nationalities, trib- 
es and ethnic groups of Afghanistan. 

This, let the sacred ideas of peace, truth, 
friendshio and mutu?l understanding echo In 
all our talk, be reflected in our decisions and 
warmly welcomed by all the people of Hazara as 
well as all of our compatriots. Let these noble 
ideas be transformed into the strong basis of life 
and embodied in eptoi and great deeds. 

Dear friends; 

The history' of the fraternal Hazara people 
is inseparably linked to the 240 years' history of 
united Afghanistan. In the course of these years 
your fathers and forefathers have worked side 
by side with other nationalities tribes and 
ethnic groups of the country and jointly defended 
the independence of the country in the struggle 
against aggressors. 

In the history of relations between the Hazara 
nationality and the state of Afghanistan, many 
pages have been recorded, some of them in tears 
and blood. These pages speak of the merciless - 
cruelty and represnon of despotic feudal regimes 
against thia. peace-loving people. undermining 
their rigbta and human dignity as well as the 
. plunderous encroachments of Khans and lords 
over your _peace-lovir.g people. Other pages are 
written by the rweat on the brow of the working 
people of Hazara. In all these, we read the great 
role played by the Hazara people in the develoom- 
ent of national economy and culture as well as 
in the construction of an independent . and sovere- 
ign Afghanistan. 

The working people of Hazara have always 
earned their daily bread by the blisters on their 
hands and the sweat of their brow and. despite ail 
their misery and destitution, never stretched 
hands to beg from an/ one. Thev accepted life in 
mountain caves but never bowed down their heads 
before men of power. They accepted to live in ■ 
garages but never had a greedy eve towards the 
belongings of others They built houses frtr 
others, but themselves spent the whole life shelte- 
rless. They prepared food and drinks for this 
and that person, but themselves passed the 
night with empty stomachs. 

The ideas of justice and - equality were 
alien to the unpopular regimes of the country. 
The Kings and Amirs, by fanning national anim- 
osity between Pashtoons, Tajiks and Hazaras, 
tried to subiugate the peace-loving peoples and to 
keep them under cruel exploitative feudal repre»> 
ion. The reactionary rulers of Afghanistan had 
turned the valorous working people of Hazara 
into outcasts. 



In the past years, the hardest work and the 
lowest wage, poverty, illiteracy and national and 
social inequality were the lot of Hazara nation* 

ality. 

The April Revolution, the great resurrection, 
put an end to repression, oppression and injustice. 
The revolutionary power, under the banner of 
national-democratic transformations, has led the 
people of the country towards genuine equality 
and . progress. Foundations have been laid for 
the renewal and improvement of entire spheres 
of social life. The first great steps have been 
taken towards overcoming the centuries-old ba- 
ckwardness. The populai power has launched a 
decisive offensive against poverty, illiteracy and 
disease. For the first time in the whole history of 
Afghanistan, the state has paid due attention to 
meet the wishes and aspirations of the masses of 
people. 

For the first time, the peov^ld of Hazara have 
acquired a worthy plact. In th* Afghan society. 
Todav. we' see the talented representatives of 
the Hazara people among the main political per- 
sonalities, responsible emnloyeea of the state 
apparatus, among outstanding scholars, teachers, 
enKineers, officers generala and creative ln-< 
telligentsia. Ynur sons have found the opportunity' 
to study in institutes and universities. Many of . the 
talented Hazara students have been tent abroad 
by the ponular power to pursue their higher edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union and other ebuntrtes. 

Tne fratricidal war b£ s'^r:*:!?- ar.d bloodshr:"- 
which has disturbed the land of i\fghanistaa for 
the last nine years, erected stumbling blocks to 
the realization of humane and noble icbemei. 
This war has been wage" by the forces opposing 
the renewal of our homeland. 

These forces are the internal counter-revol- 
ution who want to restore the rule of feudals, 
usurers, and corruot bureaucraiB. Also, these 
forces are the reaction of the resion who 
are afraid that the victory of national-democratic 
revolution in Afghanistan will Inspire the neop- 
les of other countries and stimulate them to fight 
.aeainst dictatorial and undemocratic regimes. 
These forces are International imperialism which 
trv to bring Afghanirtan under its domination 
and to enslave it In the chains of neocolonial de- 
pendency. 

All of them are enemies of revolutionary 
power, each nationality, tribe and peace-loving 
ethnic group. Today our enemies have one 
objective i.e.. defeating the policy of national 
reconciliation and the continuation of meaning- 
less bloodshed by all means. 

When explosions take place and shots are 

fired one cannot teach knowledge -tg children. - 
Wherever there it no order and tranquility, one 
can not operate machines in a factory, tend 
pastures and make use of svricultural machinery. 
Creative work and war oppos« each other. Peace and 
prosperity are part and parcel of each other. 

It is for this very reason that the PDPA has 
initiated and organized the only pollcv. I.e., the 
policy of national reconciliation, which la able 
to take the country towards peace. ' Probably, 
you have heard a lot. both here in Kabul as 
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as m your villages, about the objectives 
methods of this policy. This li not someth- 
strance. Since January 15, I.e.. since the 
^ time we declared unilateral cease-fire and other 
measures of the state towards reaching a durable 
pence in the country. eight months have 
elapsed. These months have 

brought many victories for u*. while the moat 
important of them is the approval and the full 
support of the Afghan people to the policy of 
national reconciliation. Thia support demonstr- 
ates the rightepnaness of the great cauae of 
peace. 

But the cunning Irreconcilable enemy has 
not laid down the weapons. Their refinance has 
further intensified and serious obstacles 
exist on our path to peace. No one is able to 
remove these obstacles alone. Today, we cm 
state with full confidence that the victory of na- 
tional reconciliation is the common task of 
the entire Afghan people. But one jhould not 
wait for the neighbour to bring poace home. One 
should not sit idle while the enemy seta fire to 
(the walls of one's house. 

We know that the miscreants are equipp«(j 
with the most modem weaoons. Thev have 
found santuary in inaccessible localities. They 
kill peace-loving residenei artd take hostage este- 
emed elders. But you should take power and Ini- 
. tiative in your own hands. You should strive for 
understanding with the leaders of the armed 
bands. Most of them do not know why they 
■ shed their own blood and that of others. 

You know that the units of the Afghan 
and Soviet armies have been withdrawn from 
the Hazara inhabitated provinces. Now, you 
yourselves, can solve all the concemeH' issues. 
You have done this on many occasions. Will a 
brothL-i not realize the word of another brother or 
a Hazara the word of another Hazara if they 
solve their problems peacefully and with good- 
will? 

I.et the rpRinients and units formed by 
you . iisuio poace. order and tranquility in the 
ancient lan'l nf H.i7.iir.T Wo will ,...;t with 
all our possibilities your inalienable right to 
own your land as well as your sacred right to a 
peaceful and secure life. 

Long live Hazarajat, the peaceful home of the 
entire honest and pious Hazaras, the first region 
of peace in the country. 

Dear brothers; 

Ensuring peace in the Hazara-inhabitated pr- 
ovinces would Immediately provide wide possib- 
ilities for rendering economi* and cultural 
asaittance to the once backward regions of the 
country. This assistance comprises huge sums 
from the state budget for the realization of the 
2-year socio-economic development plan oil 
Hazarajat Also it encomoasses free distribution 
of primary goods which have been put at our 
disposal as brotherly assistance by the Soviet 
Union. 



Our old friend and jtre«t neighbour, 
Soviet Union, stands beside us. 
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In this ^and jirgah I once again expre*s our 
profound gratitude for the disinterested and broU 
herly assistance rendered by the friendljn country, 
the Soviet Union, to the DRA. Our friendship 
is unshakable and it will further consolidate 
day by day. The wrong claims of the enemiw of 
Afghan-Soviet relations have been exposed and 
the Haiara people hav" 4een once and for tvar 
who is their friend and who ia the enemy. 

The attentifin of social circles is foeutacd 
today on the article written by the General 
?4"';f CPSU Central Committee on 
KealUy and guarantees of a secure world:" The pea* 
ceful. consistent and clear position of the Soviet 
Union is reflected in this article, which voic« 
the interest of the people of the world and 
new constructive proposals for the creation of 
an international security system. The call for 
and the practicai steps taken by the Soviet 
leader towards the creation of a world free ot 
nuclear weapons are good examples for all 
the sUtes of the world. 

The people of Afghanistan know quite well 
what measures have been taken by the Soviet 
Umon for the political solution of disputes, ests- 
blifiiment of good-neighbourly relations and 
mutual co-ooeration with other countries, Includ- 

!!I!LJ ! P^P'' °' Afghanistan are 

thirsty for peace more than any other peonie 
and supoort the peaceful endeavours of tb« 
Soviet leadehship. 

In the near future we will launch all our 
efforts to render assistance in other specific areas 
as well. In order to provide possibilities for the 
wide and aU-out growth of Jahferi Feqah in the 
re<lons inhabitated by its discioUu. i.e.. flazar- 
ajat, Kabul or other cities, a section for Shiite sect 
within the framework of the Faculty of Theology 
and a special madrasa will be established. We 
will organize the Publication of weeklies ia your 
mother tongue. We will broadcast radio progr- 
ammes for Hazarajat in particular and will render 
assistance for the growth of popular traditional 
art. The State Committee of Culture has been 
assigned to ertablish the Hasara folklore enae- 
mble. 

We agree to revise the existing frontiers of 
the Hazara inhabitated provinces and to changt 
them in accordance with the historic domicile of 
the oopulace having Keouine Hazara roots. But 
as you know, this matte: is very complicated and 
it needs to be solved graduallv. Immediately 
right after the cessation of war, we will realize 
it in full. 

We are readv to include the worthv reorese- 
ntativea of the oeonle of Hazara in the Revolut- 
ionary Council and to further strenirthen, bv inc- 
luding them, *he Council of Mlnirters. including 
the main ministries and offices. We scree with 
you that Hazara comrades should be Included in 
the Ministrv of Foreign Affairs as well. We will 
also include Harara comrades in the Supreme 
Command of the Afghan Army. 

We reouest you to oreoare the neceMaiy Hits 
during the jir«ah and place them for issesam- 

ent. We will try to assess them bv the end at 
the Jiraah. We are ready to increase the num- 
ber of the Hazara students who will be sent 
abroad, including to the ^Soviet Union. We look 
forward to receive from you concrete proposals 
in- this regard. 

Vour requpsts regarding the provision of 
economic assistance to Hazarajat, i.e., construct- 
ion of roads, repHir of bridges, expansion of 
commercial relations and the 
ucts of craftsmen will be srtudied 
wilt learn in the near future 
rete measures in this regard. 



Kabul: tackling problems 



supply of prod- 
carefully. You 
about cone- 



Dear friends; 

As you see we are ready to '•sacsa seriously 
and precisely your requests and demands. The 

main principle of our work is unity of words and 
deeds and the immediate realization of decisions 
taken. The restructuring which is being carried 
out by the party, ia based on this principle. The 
force which ensures the broad support of the 
ma.ises of peoples to the party, is embodied in 
this principle. We will fulfil our commitment, but 
we expect you to reciprocate. Honestly and ad- 
herence to mutual commitments are the character 
of real men. We profoundy believe that 
the present jirgah will be transformed into a 
grand assembly and will decide over the transfor- 
mation of Hazarijat into the first peace region in 
Afghanistan. ' , 

Dear friends: 

Hazara brothers; 

I congratnlate you on the beginning of the 
work nf the HaTi.nr.T iintinhwide Jirgah. 

We should eiiiplov our force in the sacred 
.struptjlo, the stnif^iile for p<>ncp in our land, 

1 pray to Almighty God for the success of the 

Bormtaa a, im 



The volume of invest- 
ments on basic establish- 
ments is increased every 
year and undoubtedly tb- 
i« proeeu would acquire 
new dimensions with the 
expansion and impleme- 
ntation of the policy of 
national reconciliation. 
Bie volume of construct- 
ion work is higher than 
In any other economic 
sphere in the cotintry. 
Around 25 billion Afs ha- 
ve been allocated for 
these establishments in 
1987. 

During the last seven 
or eight yean, several 
new construction tmlts 
have been set up in the 
country and the other 
eonstruetton units like 
Afghan Construction Un- 
it, Pre - fabricated Hoti- 
sing Complex, and Bana- 
ie Construction Unit ha- 
ve augmented their acti- 
vities in this field. 

Currently, the Hindu- 
kush Construction Unit, 
construction department 
of the Ministry of Inte- 
rfor, construction depar- 
ttnent of the Ministry of 
Defence, Ariana constr- 
uction unit, state enterpr- 
ise for shelters, constru- 
ction unit of the executi- 
ve committee of the eo- 
UBcil of pe<^e's deputl« 
es of Kabul city, the 
department of road main- 
tenance, Helmand constr- 
uction unit arid Spinzar 
construction unit are de- 
veloping parallel with 
Increasement investment. 

To take the main areas 

of construction in Kabul 
dty, a large ntimber of 
construction projects 
have partially been com- 
pleted in Pul-e-charkhi, 
Khairkhana- . Mina, Kar- 
te Parwan, Khusahal 
Mine and Wazirabad ar- 
eas as oer the municipal 
plan, while in some oth-. 
er parts houses have been 
built without plan. 

Gigantic transport, ind- 
ustrial and loading and 
unloading establishmen- 
ts have been established 
adjacent to Pre-fabricat- 
ed Housing Complex in 
Khawja Bughra. 

The Academy of Tsar- 
andoy, The Institute of 
Social Sciences of the 
Central Conunlttee, Wa- 
tan Children's Home and 
the army educational ce- 
ntre were constru- 
cted in Afshar. Likewi- 
se, residential projects 
are expanded in third 
Parwan, Shahrara and 
Dahkepak areas. 

The construction acti- 
vities along the road of 
Darul Aman, Ansari Wat 
and in the centre of the 
city are of great impor- 
tance. The pre-fabricat- 
ed housing factory is 
building 800 residential 
apartments every year. 

The state planning co- 
mmittee has . earmarked 
9.3 billion Afs for Kab- 
ul city in 1987 of 
which 5.6 billion Afs are 
from foreign finance. 




A view of residential apartmenU in third .Ml 



A sum of about 870 
million Afs, has been al- 
located to the executive 
committee of the council 
of people's deputies of 
Kabul city in the curre- 
nt year. The investm- 
ent on social services ia 
Kabul city is 4.9 billi- 
on Afs of which over two 
billion Afs have been sp- 
ent on residential houses 
in the city. 

Over one billion Afs 
would be spent for cons- 
truction of educational 
and training centres. 

The main projects in 
the field of social servic- 
es are the construction 
and equipping of 14 tech- 
nical schools, schools of 
Watan Children's Home 
in ihiTci Parwan, .'Msfiar 
and first Microray>'H, re- 
sidential project in third 
Parwan, Shahrara and 
third Microrayon, cons- 
truction of residential ho- 
uses for personnel of 
the Ministry of Defence 
in Hi Hi Mahro and 
Qargha areas, Tsarandoy 
residential township, co- 
nstruction of schools in 
third microrayon and 
workers' township, the. 
24-class school of Tajwar 
Sultana. 

The construction of 
schools in third Parwan, 
Pulecharkhi, Khairkhana 
Mina and Afshar, the 
hostel of the Academy of 
Tsarandoy, Darul Aman 
Polyclinics, kindergarte- 
ns of the third Parwan 
and Wazirabad, the two 
hundred bed hospital of 
Tsarandoy, the purchase 
of medical equipment of 
blood bank, constructi- 
on of residential towns- 
hip in Rahman Mina for 
families of the martyrs 
of the path of revolution 
etc. are also covered in 
government's social pla- 
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Generally speaking, the 
government has allocated 
around two billion Afs 
for transport and com- 
munications, 1.9 billion 
Afs for mine and power, 
250 million Afs for agric- 
ulture and irrigation, 280 
million Afs for removing 
water shortage in^ Kabul 
city and 85 million Afs 
for sewajj'o purposes. 

Thf? sewage system of 
the K.ih'i! which is one 
nf the big construction 
proiects requires 563 
million Afs as per the 
calculations made in 1973. 
The need to building a 
sewage in the Kabul city 
ts quite a pressing one. 

Besides, numerous di- 
ff'cul'ics caused by the ; 
undo-l.nred war. Kabul ! 
city was faced with the j 

Asoda 
poetry 

Aziz Asoda began wr- 
iting poetry in 1970. He 
depects in his poems soc- 
ial and ethical themes 
and has also composed 
epics. 

He had entered his 
"Magic Carpet of Recon. 
ciliation", "Homeland-My 
Mother". "Message of a 
Martyr". "Clamour of 
peace" and "Bread", in 
the contest. 

Aziz Asoda has always 
I lived among the people 



crorayon Kabul. 

iinprorrHont influx of 
'i; ., i.sn from neigh- 
bourintr provinces. The 
tJODUlcTtion of the city 
has risen several fold as 
a result. 

Kabul had to expand 
its transoort, education 
and health services dra- 
.'tically. Residential qu- 
arters, shopping cen- 
tres, roads, water 
power networks had to 
be extended to meet the 
growing needs and exp- 
ectations of the city dw- 
ellers. 

ToHay Kabul is not on- 
ly the home of over one 
million poDUlation but, 
also a dynamic city ser- I 
vine as the svinbol of 
sovereigntv of the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Af- 
ghanistan. 

(By Faronq) 




Wins 
prize 

and written for them. He 
has prepared two coll- 
ections of his poems for 
publication. We find di- 
stinctive humanism is 
ail his poems. 

Hundreds of his poems 
have appeared in literary 

journals and papers at 
the country for nearly 
two decades. "Emotion". 
"Lost hope", '•Stran^er"^ 
"A hungry city", A feU- 
ow traveller", A woman" 
and "The poor" are 
some of his famous poe- 
ms. 

Besides poetry he is 

also author of many cr- 
itical essays, literary re- 
search papers, and sh- 
ort stories. His stories 
have appeared tn many 
journals. "Silver teeth", 
"The lane" and "Water" 
are his outstanding fto- 
rie.. g/23 



Ghaf ar Khan, great Pashtoon 



OmaimiU) 



Khan Abdul Ghafar. 
Khan i« a popular name 
in AfghanisUn. India 
and throuKhout the wor- 
ld. He is recognised as 
the ^eat political leader 
of Khudai Khidmatgars 
and Pashtoon Papa. He 
is an outstanding fighter 
fw the independence and 
sovereignty of his hom- 
eland and emancipation 
of Pashtoons. 

Although Khan Abdul 
Ghafar Khan is' contem- 
porary to us. the exact 
date of his birth is not 
known. He hais mention- 
ed the year of his 
birth in his autobiogra- 
phy, "My Life ar.d Stru- 
ggles" as 1890. 

Early in the book he 
writes: "I was bom in 
Utamanzai village in 
PeshaWar district in 
1890. At that Ume. peop- 
le normally did Aot men- 
tion their birth date. 

The date of my Wrth 
has also not been ment- 
ioned by anybody, t cla- 
im the year of my birth 
as 1890 because my mot- 
her used to tell me that 
In the year of my elder 
brother Doctor Khan 
Sahih's •wedding I 
was just U years old. 
Since my brother marr- 
ied in 1901, I can say that 
I waa bom In 1890." 

Khan Abdul Ghafai 
Khan is the ton o/ ' gre' 
at Khan, Bahram* Kku, 
from central Pashtoonist- That was why he 
an. He got his element- 



fighter 



ar>- education at home for 
his family was educated. 
Later his father sent him 
to school at a time when 
agents of the British in- j 
vaders were disseminat- i 
ing the idea that a sch- i 
ool education makes one i 
infidel. He himself has | 
written about this: "My j 
father sent me and my ' 
nephew Mohabat Khan 
to a mosque for study- 
ing. I studied Holy Q(V 
ran under Ismael Khan. 
My brother was studying 
in a Peshawar school. 
Later, he enrolled me 
to the same schooL Af- 
terwards, he left the sc- 
hool and joined another 
one in the same city.' Th- 
en he left school and sta- 
rted woridng." He 
further say*: "Be- 
in^ involved in work 
I left school at the 
time of examination. Af- 
ter one year, I aeain wa- 
nted to join school. I til- 
ked about this to Abdul 
HaUm, younger brother 
of Abdul Aziz. the 
mullah of oar village." 

He joined a school la 
Kemalpoor and, aft er so- 
me time, he again left 
school and went to Ali- 
^arh. He learnt alot from 
his travels and also thr- 
ough his meetings with 
scholars. He says that, al- 
though his father was a 
great Khan, he was al- 
ways with the poor pe- 
ople. 

Young Khan Abdul 
Ghafar Khan learnt a 
lot from his own people 
and country. He became 
a hardline fighter for 
the independence of his 



(By: A 

motherland. To enlighten 
his people, he believed 
schools and madrasas as 
a vital necessity. He wr- 
ites: "During those days, 
ignorance brought about 
very oppressive condit- 
ions. There was no order 
and principle either in 
government or the nat- 
ion. Education had no 
fixed role to play. There 
was scarcely an elem- 
entary school in a vill- 
age. Mullahs prevented 
boys from joining sch- 
ool. Under such condi- 
tion I pledged to esta- 
blish Islamic schools 
and madrasas through- 
out my country. "In 1910, 
Maulawi Abdul . Aziz 
and I set up a madrasa in 
Utmanzai. At the same 
time we started intensive 
work to set up schools in 
other villages. I tur- 
ned the attention 
■ of my people to knowled- 
ge and inspired a desire 
in their hearts for self- 
development" 

"Relentless struggles 
and the noble stand of 
Abdul Ghafar Khan did 
not meet the approval 
of the British invaders 
and their local stooges. 

was 
and 

a gain. Hard struggle and 
long lufferiags never 
datmted him or made 
him change his stand. 
Tor the po^ularisatioa 
of literacy, he set tap a 
free school lit UtmanzaL 
But local reaction r» 
warded him with 
tsonment He wrltcn 
"In IRl we were pnp^ 
Tiof a football graawi, 
when I was aiT««ted by 
the local poltee for the 
40th time. They bnng^- 
ht me to the Peshawar 
central^ jail. Abdul Ak- 
bar was also with me 
He was arrested beea«i- 
se he was a Bolshe- 
vik according to 
the police. The British 
were dividing the var- 
ious tribes from one so- 
other for the contlmiat- 
ion of their rule. They 
told the Hindus that Pa- 
shtoons are only killers 
and did not have any re- 
gard for their develop- 
ment sad progress." M- 
terwsrda, he was sent 
to Dera^uzt Khan jail 
where Hindu and Sikh 
leaders were also impr- 
isoned. He soon became 
close to sU prisoners as 
a result of which all 
confusion and misuader- 
Ttandin^ about them 
vanished. 

Khan Abdul Ghafar 
Khan remained a genu- 
ine fighter as he bore all 
hardships and tragedies 
with fortitude. He is cal- 
led by his people 'Fakhre 
Afghan' (Honour of Afg- 
hans), Baba (Pa- 
pa), etc. He 
was awarded the honour 
of 'Fakhre Afghan' at a 
grand session of Eslahul 
Afaghana Association. 




Khaa Abdol Gha<ar Khaa 



He established a paper, 
called 'Pashtoon'. Esla- 
hul Afaghana made 
great contribution to 
the growth of Pashtoon 
literature, poetry and 
culture. It organised lit- 
erary' and poetry func- 
tion and provided opp- 
ortunities to Pashtoon 
writers and poets. It also 
introduced new and 
progressive ideas to the 
literature and poetry of 
Pashtoon peoole. Revol- 
ution, freedom, broth- 
erhood and equality we- 
re the main topics of 
litirature and poetry. 

Ghafar Khan inspired 
his sons, Ghani Khan 
and Wali Khan, to ta- 
ke to literature, poetry 
and politics. He has esta^ 
blished numerous sch- 
ools, papers and journ- 
als for the oplift of his 
people. His literary so- 
cial. political and econ- 
omic achievements wlT 
be Inmiortal for all Pv 
shtoons and to people it. 
the Indian sub-eootln- 
ent 

This year he went for 
medtcal treatment to In- 
dia where he is eaUed 
FronUer GandhL HU 
was a major role in the 
independence at the 
Indian »ub-coiKlnent 

He and Ms hrtve foll- 
owers have fought for 
independence side by 
side with Indian peoole. 
This year he has been 
honoured witfa the hig- 
hest Indian award, "Bh- 
arat Ratna" in reeofjni- 
tlon of his great services 
In the freedom of India. 

"SEPTODBER 1. 1987 
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Afghanistan has started 

studies in hydrology and 
glaciology. "Two laborator- 
ies for studying air pollu- 
tion have been set up in 
Kabul. 

Soviet and Afgi»an spe- 
daiists have launched a 
large-scale study of Af- 
ghanistan's climatic, ag- 
ri-climatic and water re- 
sources, a TASS corres- 
pondent was told at the 
USSR State Committee 



for Hydrometeorology and 
for Environmental con- 
trol. 

The Soviet Union also 
helps Afghanistan exten- 
sively in training person- 
nel for the Afghan wea- 
ther service, both at So- 
viet higher educational 
establishments and spe- 
cial courses in Afghanist- 
an where the trainees are 
taught by experienced 
Soviet engineers. 
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National 

reconciliation 



More hectares 

for autumn 
crop in Kabul 

KABUU SEP. 18 (BIA) 
In the aiutumn sowing 
campaign of the c-'rrent 
year 37,700 hectaires wo- 
uOd be cultivated in Ka- 
bul province. 

According to a s,pokes- 
man of the agricultural 
departmemt of the jjiw- 
^ince, 19790 hectares we- 
re cultivated in the prov- 
ince in the spring sow- 
ing with wheat, barley, 
other grains and veigeta- 
bles, the harvesting ot 
which is continuing with 
the cooperation of the 
agricultural department 
and mechanised agricul- 
tural stations. 

For the spring sowing 
this year, over 6185 tons 
fertiliser, 380 tons of 
improved wheat seeds, 
over 7 million 
Af« worth of 

pesticide and Insecticide 
a nd Afs 1,106 .450 credit 
of the AgriculAiind De»>» 
elopment Bs«k wero 
distributed to. Individual 
peasants snd memben 
of codpenatives in the pr> 
ovance. 

Three mechanised afr 
ricultural stations, wh- 
ich have between them 
26 traotors, 10 combines, 
20 threshers and three 
tractors are serving the 
peasants in Kabul prov- 
ince with a total memb- 
ership of 4680. 



In order to voice the 
call of the party and 
state of the DRA an 
NB eonunission has been 
set up in the Ministry of 
Interior. It has started 
work. The commission 
has appointed and dis- 
patched special groups 
from different departm- 
ents of the ministry to 
the main centres ior re- 
ceiving repatriates loc- 
ated in Herat, Farah, Ni- 
miox, Kandahar, Piktia, 
Paktika, Nangarhar, Ku 
nar and Kabul ' interna* 
tional airport 

The groups carry out 
specific tasks In these 
c e n t r e s such as control of 
board and lodging faci- 
lities of the repatriates 
In the camps, tackling the 
problems of drinking wa- 
ter and electricity, and 
eliciting the views and 
proposals of otir compat- 
riots regarding the NR 
policy. Ensuring of sec- 
urity in repatriates' ca- 
mps also constitute one 
of the basic tasks of these 
groups. 

To further assist the 
repstristes, the Ministry 
of Interior hss also all- 
oted an amount of 57.7 
million Afs and nooUed 
it to the frontier ITsaran- 
doy commands for the 
purpose. - « » 

About 50 voluntary wo- 
rks have also been under- 
taken by the commission, 
in which over 1,713,300 



Afs were earned and 
deposited in the Repatr- 
istes' Fund. The officers 
of Tsarandoy unlta and, 
detachmenta of the mi- 
nistry also voljintarily 
deposited an amount of 
8,974,700 Afs to the ac- 
count No. 50,000 for the 
repatriate. 

More than 14,630 rep- 
atriate families hsve 
been rendered financial 
assistance through the 
NR commission of the Mi- 
nistry of Interior, and 
11,940 patients treated 
by the doctors of the mi- 
nistry. The commission 
and its related groups 
not only carry out their 
activities in the villages 
and districts of Afghan- 
i.'tan for the realisation of 
the policy of national re- 
conciliation, but also as- 
sist the inhabitants in 
harvesting and in const- 
ruction work of their 
settlements and mosques. 

Besides, the Minister 
of Interior and departm- 
ental heads of Uic min- 
istry also sometimes vi- 
sit the centres for repat- 
riates and, after assess- 
ing '.h--'- problems, they 
give necessary Instruc- 
tions to related' person- 
nel and organs for a sjv 
cedy redressal. 

(By Humayoott) 
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Fazlur Rahman 

A new song entitled 
"We are the heroic Ts- 
arandoy" was recored 
for Radio-TV of the DRA 
in preparation for the 
Tsarandoy day to be ob- 



served on October 1. The 
sone was comoosed by 
Ghulam Jailanl and su- 
ng bv Fazlur Rahman 
Wahdat. . 

Fazlur Rahman Wah- 
dat is a young poet and 
artist of the country. 
Twentytwo Pashtu son- 
gs have so far been re- 
corded by him for the 
Radio-TV of the DRA, 
majority of them writt- 
en by himselt Most 
of his poems, have revo- 
lutionary themes. Coll- 
ections of his poems are i 
ready for Publication. j 

(Our Reporter Naflsa) I 

~" SEFTEMBEB 8. 1987 
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Kabul's first literary association 



British colonialism lelt 
traces of great damages to 
our iiteifature like other 
social and economic cata- 
strophies in the 19th ce« 
ntury Afghanistan. But, 
the heroic uprising of the 
Afghan people in 1919 wh- 
ich resulted in the restora. 
tion of national indepen- 
dence, opened new horiz- 
ons of hope to our people. 
Together witn important 
positive changes in politi- 
cal and economic spheres, 
great steps were taken for 
the development of cult- 
ure and art mostly dur- 
ing the reign of Amir 
Amanuliah Khan. 

A nationwide campaign 
was launched against ill- 
iteracy, schools were bu- 
ilt throughout the coun- 
try, books, journals, news- 
papers and periodickls 
were published in the 
capital and other cities. 



The first literary associa- 
tion in Afghanistan was 
established in June 1931 
in Kabul city. 

The association was na- 
med "Anjuman-CHAdabi 
Kabul" (Kabul Literary 
Association). It carried 
out fruitful activities to 
rtiobilize eminent schol- 
ars, writers, poets and" 
leading intellectuals. 

Improvement of Pash- 
tu and Dari literature, un- 
ification of compositica, 
expansion of general edu- 
cation, projecting the 
moral and material pro- 
gress of the society, rev- 
iving ancient literature, 
development of literary tr- 
anslation and criticism 
were among the major 
activities of the associat- 
ion. Gradually the activi- 
ties acquired more dim- 
ensions. Folklore, vocab- 
ulary and popular litera- 



ture sections were added 
to it. 

Prominent poets, auth- 
ors and researchers were 
contributors to the Kab- 
ul Literary Association. 
Among -its famous mem- 
bers were Malik-ul-Shu- 
ara Qari Abdullah, Mo- 
hammad Anwer Besmel, 
Has.him Sh^yeq, Abdul 
Haq Baitab, Mir Ghulam 
Hazrat Shayeq, Ghulam 
Sarwar Goya Etemadi, 

.\bciui Rahman Pazhwak, 
Abdul Hai Habibi, Abdul 
Rauf Benawa, Ghulam 
Ahmad Nawid, Ghulam 
Jailani Azami, Abdul All 
Mostaghni, Mir' Ghulam 
Mohammad Ghubar, Mo- 
hammad Sarwar Saba, 
Sayed Qaiim Reshtia and 
others. 

Mohamad Anwar Kh- 
an Besmel was the first 
general director of the 



association and after so- 
me time Ahmad All Shan 
Durani was selected as ge- 
neral director and Ghul- 
am Jailani Azami his an- 
istant 

The objectives, princi- 
ples, programme and by- 
laws of Kabul Literary 
Association were publi- 
shed in the first issue of 
Kabul Magazine. We qa- 
ott here from it: 

— Crises has dominat- 
ed the realm of science 
and literature of the cou- 



atlon of compositioa ind 
writing. 

— It works lor encour-' 
aging authorship *nd str- 
engthening of language 
and incretsing the num- 
ber of creative minds 
-writers and translators — 
and fosters patriotic id- 
eas through publications. 

— It msintains contacts . 
with foreign and Afghan 
literateurs and enthusia- 
sts of literature. 



— The association is 
comprised of eight reg- 
ular associates and nine 



ntry. It needed to spring 
up a movement in J«-act- hTnoraTmemben! 
ice and a step to b« Uken 
to accomplish literary re- 
forms. That is why the 
first Uterary associa- 
tion in the country niade 
Its appearance. 

— It (the assodatiooJ 
promotes idw to Im^ 
ovt thsstyJtand 



A short history of 
Afghan press 



After the victory of 
the April Revolution the 
mass media of the coun- 
try was restructured on 
democratic lines. The pr- 
ess in particular was tra- 
nsformed into a vehicle 
for raising people's aw- 
areness, a mirror reflec- 
ting their cultural feat- 
ures' needs and interests. 

Numerous books, arti- 
cles, essays and poems 
which would never be 
published before the 
revolution were publis- 
hed and many profressi- 
ve and patriotic editors, 
writers and joumalistB 
took leading posts in 
various cultural and 
educational organs ^ the 
new power led by the 
PDPA. 

Social and professional 
organizations were auth- 
orized to start their 
own publications and 
periodicals. 

Fraternal nationalities 
of Uzbeks, Turkmans, 
Baluches and Nooristanis 
won the right to publish 
their own periodicals in 
their native languages. 

As a result, 12 newspa- 
pers and 17 journals sp- 
rung beside the traditi- 
onal ones. During the 
post revolution years, 
over 900 titles of books 
with a total volume of 30 
million copies were prin- 
ted and distributed for 
cultural and educational 
enrichment of the people. 

At present, 27 dailies 
and weeklies with a total 
circulation of 48 million 
copies are publish«cf in 
Kabul and other cities 
of the ORA. Besides 43 
theoretical. professional 
and public journals and 
illustrated magazines are 
published by diverse int- 
erested groups. On a 
recent assessment of 



the Politburo of the CC 
of the PDPA it is envisa- 
ged that the mass media 
of the country will be 
radically restructured to 
meet the needs of the co- 
untry ever more effecti- 
vely. 

The early stages. 

In AfKhani.stan the 
first lithograph machi- 
nP5 were imported from 
India during the 2nd re- 
ign of Amir Sher Ali 
Khan (1 86."?- 18781. Mark- 
in? the first signs of dep- 
arture from a medieval 
life, the first printing ma- 
rhines were installed in 
R.nl.-ihi.ssar of Kabul. 

Bosiri<?s the printing of 
st-TtP riocunicnts. titles, 
restilations and leaflet.s. 
soon the first newspaper 
Shamsunnahar (Morning 
Sun) appeared which carr- 
ied informative and enlig- 
htening articles, comment- 
aries as well as domestic 
and foreign news. 

Shamsunnahar also re- 
produced regularly arti- 
cles from several Engli- 
sh, Arabic, Urdu and 
Turkish newspapers wh- 
.ich reached Kabul per- 
iodically. 

Later, during the r«- 
of Amir Abdurrahm- 
an Khan (1880-1901) mo- 
re liik«graph machines 
were imported and some 
were even ftatalled in 
the court. During this , 
time a number of books 
on history and theology 
along with pamphlets on 
military and tax regulat- 
ions as well as state docu- 
ments were printed with 
limited circulations. Ta- 
jutawarikh (Crown of 
Histories) written by 
Amir Abdurrahman Kh- 
an himself ;works of 
Ayesha Durrani, Tuzuk 



-i-Napoleon (a history bo- 
ok). Jehannuma (a geo- 
ography book) and Sh- 
ohabulhesab (a book on 
astronomy) were among 
the major books printed 
in the court press house. 

With the rise of the co- 
nstitutionalist moveme- 
nt, many young writers 
found the opportunity to 
publicise their enlighten- 
ing ideas concerning the 
prevailing national prob- 
lems. Under the pressure 
nf this movement the 
first issue of a new ne- 
wspaper Sarajulakhbar 
(star of papers) was pub- 
lished on January 11, 
1906. during Amir Habi- 
bullah's reign (1901-1919). 
Appearing twice a month 
the paper carried most- 
ly domestic and foreign 
news, editorials, and 
patriotic poems in 36 pa- 
ges. However, since the 
British authorities of 
India who had Amir Ha- 
bibuUah also on'tfteir 
payroll could not tolerate 
further publication ' of 
the paper, a few months 
later it was banned. 

In October 1911 once 
again Sarajulakhbar app- 
eared in 16()0 copies Wi- 
th Mahmood Tarzi. a li- 
beral member of the cou- • 
rt as its editor-in-chief. 

A new newspaper for 
chiidron Sara juiatfal (li- 
ght of children) also st- 
arted publication besid- 
es Sarajulakhbar in 4 
pages. This newspaper pu- 
blished interesting and 
educational material for 
youngsters. 

Press in the decade ot 
ladepeodence 1919-1929. 

The movement of the 
constitutionalists Which 
was multipUcd by the 



Kabul Magazine, a mo- 
nthly with a beautiful fo- 
rmat, was the first publi- 
cation of Kabul Literary 
Association and came out 
on June S, 1931. 
The magazine used to 

published various artie> 
la on different topics at 
literature and science ted 
to introduce proauiieat 
literary and historical fi- 
gures. Besides, it carried 
ethical, and satirical po- 
ems snd other Items to 



national liberation mov- 
ement put an *nd to the 
British domination and 
(he reign of absolutism 
in Afghanistan.' 

After independence a 
well-equipped letter pre- 
ss named Amani Afgh- 
an press was installed in 
Kabul which printed nu- 
merous periodicals, jour- 
nals, and books. In this 
decade patriotic and rad- 
ical literature emerged 
and ideas of modernizati- 
on and independent dev- 
elopment were shaping 
the thoughts of the post 
independence generation. 

For the first time, a 
journal Ershadunnaswan 
(women's guidance) sta- 
rted its publication under 
Mrs. Tarzfs supervision 
which called for women's 
emancipation and involv- 
.ement in socio-political 
life of the country. Prin- 
ting houses Were install- 
ed in the provinces and 
for the first time periodi- 
cals were printed and dis- 
'tributed in the major to- 
wns of Afghanistan. 
FREE PRESS 
The first segment of 
free press also appeared 
in this period. Iltree pri- 
vate newspapers, AnijS 
(1927), Naseem-Sahar 
(1927) and Nauroz (1928) 
started their publications. 

In 1928. an internal re- 
billion was organised in 
the country which was 
instigated mostly by Br- 
itish colonialists ruling 
the Indian subcontinent. 
This nine month termoil 
marked the end of the 
decade of modernization 
and the beginning of a co- , 
nservative era. 

During the following 
four decades, printed 
material came under fi- 
rm state control and the 
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state publications lost 
their radical and awaken- 
ing character, leading to 
greater resentment of the 
post independence inteil- 
iccntsia except for short 
intervals in 1950s and 
1960s. In the IQiiOs. under 
the pros.su re of progrcs.si- 
ve circles several pap- 
era namely Nida-^Khalq, 
(People's CaU). Woo- 
lus (masses), Angar (Fi- 
re), Millat (Nation), and 
Payam-e-Afghan (Afg- 
han messa(pe) app- 
eared and started 
propagating ideas and 
aspirations of various po- 
litical circles mostly de- 
manding expansion of 
people's representation 
in decision making bo- 
dies as well as views on 
other national and stat« 
affairs. 

However, due to the 
antagonism which exist- 
ed between the then reg- 
ime and the prevailing 
popular demands, not on- 
ly the private papers we- 
re banned, but most of 
their representatives in 
the parliament were also 
jailed for extended peri- 
ods. 

Secondly, in mid 1960s, 
once again under the 
pressure of political cir- 
cles, especially the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan, over 30 
private newspapers and 
weeklies started publi- 
cation (most of these pap- 
ers served as political 
papers of their respecti- 
ve circles.) 

Khalq, (the masses) 
organ of the PDPA whi- 
ch published views and 
analyses of the party of 



encourage budding talents 
as well as eoauneBiM and 
essays on literature; !in^ 
uestics, and paeor- 

The magaiin* P"* 
bllshed one* * moatk wfc 
th SO page» ^« beffnn- 
ing and pag« 
It htd A'Sh potif.M am- 
tie mass media of 
the eoantxy. 

The annual subscript. 
ion rate was as following: 
In the capital (Kabul). 12 
Afs; provinces, 14 Afs: 
abroad, half a sterling po- 
und; top students, free; ot- 
her students, half price. 

The Anjuman-e-Adabi 
Kabul laid the foundation 
of present day .Afghan li- 
terature and paved the 
way for its progress. The 
outstanding members of 
the association had devo- 
ted their whole life and 
work for the revival at 
our prosperous past lite- 
rature. 

The Writers' Union *of 
the DRA, undoubtedly a 
great cultural gain of 
April Revolution. was 
established on the same 
foundation. The union wi- 
th its activities In various 
fields-fiction, poetry lit- 
erary criticism etc— and 
through publishing the 
works of young writers is 
playing a role of immen- 
se importance in the gr- 
owth of contemporary li- 
terature. 

(M. Ismael) 
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domestic and foreign af- 
fairs appeared on April 
11, 1966. However, on 
May 13, 1966 it was ba- 
nned after its 6lh issue. 
The party resumed its 
publication once again 
under the name of Parc- 
ham (banner) on March 
14th 1968. Parcham was 
also banned after its 96th 
issue in 1970. 

The free press of the 
1960s acquainted lEe peo- 
ple with new type of lite- 
rature, ideas, and values, 
leading to further erysta- 
lization of popular dem- 
ands and the sharpening 
of contrasts between the 
state and free press. 

The then state was left 
with only two alternativ- 
es: either further restr- 
ict 'or allow democracy 
to grow. 

The choice was made, 
and the power was trans- 
ferred to Dawood in 1973. 
who allowed no private 
papers and regarded any 
public gathering exceed- 
ing four persons an anti- 
state act and therefore 
as illegal. However, the . 
reign of repression was ' 
soon ended with the vict- 
ory of the April Revolu- 
tiitn in 1978. I 
(By: J. Danlah) 
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K OMITEE ZUR UNTERSTUTZUNG PER 
POL IT IS CHEN FLUCHTLINGE IN AF- 
GHANISTAN e.V. (KUPFA) (Assis- 
tance Committee for Afghan Po- 
litical Refugees. 



Klosterallee 
2000 Hamburg 
West Germany 

420 50 33/44 
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Jahangir Abad 
University Town 
Peshawar 




KUPFA e.V. 



Founded in 1979 to provide hu- 
manitarian aid to Afghan refu- 
gees. Publish Afghanistan-Blat - 
ter. Has regional groups in 
West Berlin, Detmold, Frankfurt, 
Hannover & Siegen.?"* 

Afghanistan-blatter (8/87) car- 
ried the following list of So- 
lidarity Conmittees: 



SOLIDARITASKOMITEES MIT AFGHANISTAN IN EUROPA 
Belgien 

Comit6 Afghanistan Belgique 4, rue St. Quentin, 1040 Bruxelles 

Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
Arzteverein fiir afghanische Fiiichtlinge e.V. 
PrivatstraBe 1, 3330 Helmstedt 
Afghanischer Rat 

Gr. Reichenstr., 27, 2000 Hamburg 11 

Afghanistankomitee Bamberg 

Gasfabrikstr, 6, 8600 Bamberg, Tel. 0951/62192 

Afghanistan-Nothilfe e.V. 

Alter Markt 24/25, 

4050 Monchengladbach, Tel. 02161/393250 

Arbeitskreis Afghanistan e.V. 

Lotosweg 34, 5000 Kbin 50, Tel. 02236/67899 

CARE-Deutschland 

WesselstraBe 12, 5300 Bonn 1, Tel. 0228/ 639863/64 

Deutsche Afghanistan Stiftung e.V. 

Adenauer Allee 11, 5300 Bonn 1, Tel. 0228/221404 

Deutsches Afghanistan Komitee 

(vormals Bonner Afghanistan Komitee) 

Meokenheimer Allee 91, 5300 Bonn 1, Tel. 0228/ 693240 

FA S A, Alexianergraben 9, 5100 Aachen, Tel. 0241 / 24195 ' 

Freundeskreis Afghanistan e.V. 

Oranienstrafle 159, 1000 Berlin 61. Tel. 030/8258353 

HELP, Kaiserplatz 3, 5300 Bonn 1, Tel. 0228/216068 

Komitee zur Unterstiitzung der Politischen Fluchtlinge in 

Afghanistan e.V. (KUPFA) 

Klosterallee 78, 2000 Hamburg 13, Tel. 040/4205033/44 - 
484461 - 4604434 

Verein fur afghanische Fluchtlingshilfe e.V. (VAF) 

Kaiserplatz 3, 5300 Bonn 1, Tel. 0228/225503 

Verein zur Unterstutzung von Schulen fiir afghanische Fliicht- 

lingskinder e.V. Wiesenweg 43, 2000 Oststeinbek, 

Tel. 040/7122417 - 7128162 

Frankreich 

AFRANE (Amiti6 Franco-Afghnae) BP 254 
75524 Paris Cedex 11 

Bureau Afghanistan International 24, rue de Chalionv 
75012 Paris 

M6decins sans Fronti6res, 106 Bd. Lefevre, 75015 Paris 
Aide M6dicale International, 100 bis rue Bobillot, 75013 Paris 



AFGHAN RETURNING TO 
BATTLE by Michael 
Pritchard in the As- 
bury Park Press , 9/1. 

FREEHOLD TOWNSHIP — Ra- 
himdad, an Afghan freedom fighter 
who has been treated this summer at 
Freehold Area Hospital for a shrapnel 
wound to the hand, is going home. 

Rahimdad, 37. left yesterday foi 
Washington, where he was to join n- 
omer Afghans whu have been recei' 
ing care in the Untied States. Tr 
group was to travel to Pakistan. Fr. n 
Pakistan, Rahimdad e.\pects to cross 
the border and rejoin his comrades m 
their war against the Soviet occupa- 
tion force and the Soviet-backed At 
ghanistan regime. 

Rahimdad, came to the Uaited 
States in late March to have his left 
hand sui^cally rebuilt after a wound, 
suffered five years ago in a bame with 
Soviet troops, left him without any 
flexibility in his hand. Sen Frank R. 
Lautenberg, D-N.J., arranged tor Ra- 
himdad to receive care itirough the 
Intergovernmental Committee for .Mi - 
fioration. The committee is based in 
Washington and asks politicians 
around the country to sponsor treat- 
ment for wounded Afghan fighters. 

Three operations have been pre- 
formed on Rahimdad's hand. A new 
thumb joint was created, the tendons 
in the hand were realigned and a piece 
of tendon from Rahimdad's leg was 
used to replace missing tendons in his 
index finger during the procedure. The 
operations restored nearly 80 percent 
usage to the hand. , , . 

During his stay in New Jersey, 
Rahimdad was shown many of the 
sights, including racing at Freehold 
Raceway and the ocean at the home 
of his interperter Abdul Hamid, who 
lives in Belmar. Hamid, an Afghan 
national, received a doctorate in edu- 
cation in the United States and later 
moved here in 1984. 

"Most of all, Rahimdad wanted to 
see McDonald's," said Hamid. . • • 

Rahimdad was a farmer before the 
war but his farm was destroyed during 
Soviet air raids. He has a wife and six 
children who are stil! living 75 to 80 
miles outside of Kabul, the Afghan 
capital. 

* 

Regionalgruppen: 

Berlin/ West: c/o Miraga Moshref, Steinmetzstr. 40, 1000 Berlin 30, Tel. 030/215 41 79 
Detmold: c/o Ataullah Zulfacar, Heidebach 24, 4930 Detmold, Tel. 0 52 31 /891 28 
Frankfurt: c/o Fiorenza Solaini, Jordanstr. 5, 6000 Frankfurt 90, Tel. 069/704949 
Hannover: c/o Neamad Kodadad, Torstr. 17, 3000 Hannover 1, Tel. 051 1 / SO 28 89 
Siegen: c/o Joachim Gerstein, Trupbacher Str. 145, 5900 Siegen, Tel. 0271 /3701 38 



Mouvement de soutien ei la resistance du peuple afgtian 

20 rue Pierre Brosse|ette,*:931^0 Noisy-I^Sec 

GroObritanrtjen ^ \3 ' / 

Afghan Sup^rfCotr^itee, 18 Charing/tross Rd., WC 2 NOHR 

London, Tel. 01i,,3797218 

Niederlande '■■•-..v*.*'-'''^' 

Komitee Afghanistan Vrij Gravenstraat B, Amsterdam 

Italien 

Comitato Afghanistan passato e presente. Via Marigliano, 

34 A Firenze, Tel. 350695 

Comitato di solidarieta con ia Resistenza del popolo 

dell'Afghanistan, Via Frassinago 49, 40123 Bologna 

F.I.A.P., Casella Postale N 13093, CAP 00184 Roma 

Norwegen 

The Norwegian Afghanistan Commitee, POBox 1773 Vika, 

0122 Oslo 1 
Osterreich 

Osterreichisches Hilfskomitee fiir Afghanistan, 
LiechtensteinstraSe 13, 1090 Wien, Tel. 0222/346518 
Socialist Commitee for Afghanistan, POBox 4, 1013 Wien 
Schweden 

Svenska Afghanistan Kommit6n, Tavaslgatan 43, 

11724 Stockholm, Tel. 08/842204 

Schweiz 

Comity Afghan d'aide humanitaire. Case postale 169, 
121 1 Gen6ve 1 

Comity genevois de soutien au peuple afghan. Case postale 95, 
121 1 Geneve 3 

Comit§ valaisan de soutien au peuple afghan, 1912 Leytron 

Association Suisse des Amis de I'Afghanistan, 

Chemin du Levant 15, 1005 Lausanne, Tel. 021/220420 

Schweizerisches Afghanistan Archiv 4410 Liesthal 

Spanien 

Asociacidn de Ayuda a los Refugiados Afghanos 
Jorge Melgarejo Dupi. ID, 28002 Madrid 
SOLIDARITATSKOMITEES MIT AFGHANISTAN IN DEN USA 
Afghan National Democratic Commitee POBox 17622, CA 
90017, Los Angeles Walter Hulen, 3603 'B' Arcadia PI., El Paso," 
Texas 

SOLIDARITATSKOMITEES 
MIT AFGHANISTAN 
IN DER DRIHEN WELT 
Argentinien 

Comit6 Argentino de Solidaridad con Afghanistan (CASA) 
Dip. N6stor Perl, Rivadevia y Rio Bamba, Sala 303, 
Buenos Aires 
Kolumbien 

Enrique Oaza, MOIR, Apartado Aereo 12320, Bogotd 
Mexico 

Desarollo Humano Integral a.c., Av. Constituyentes 561, 

Col. America, 11820 Mexico D.F. 

Peru 

Comitato por la libertad de Afghanistan, Lima 



AFGHAN CULTURAL ASSISTANCE 

FOUNDATION 

2150 Shattuck Avenue 

Suite 900 

Berkeley, CA 94704 

415-453-3011 

Robert Darr, Director 
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DRA delegates to the 42nd UNGA: 

RepresenCaCives 

H.E. Mr. Abdul Wakil 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Head of the Delegation of Che Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan . 

K.E. Mr. Shah Mohammad Dost 
Ambassador and Permanent Representative 
Deputy Head of the Delegation of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan 

>Ir . Abdul Ghafor Joushan 

Director of the Department for United Nations 
Affairs, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 



Mr. Ajmal Khaibari 

Director of the Department of International Conferences, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. !!ohammad Eshaq Roshan-Rawaari 

Minister Counsellor, Permanent Mission of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan to the United Nations 

Alternates . 

Mr. Ghani Beresh 

Deparment of the International Financial and Economic 
Relations, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Ebrahim Nengrahary 

First Secretary, Permanent Mission of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan to the United Nations 

Mr. Mohauddin Taeb 

First Secretary, Permanent Mission of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan to the United Nations 

Mr. Ha j i Mohammad Razmi 

Second Secretary, Permanent Mission of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan to the United Nations. 



FILM RgVlgW 

Amir, a film by John Baily and Wayne Derrick. UK. 
1986, 52min. 16 mm and video formats. 

Shot in 1985, this film portrays the life of an 
Afghan refugee and musician now living in the city of 
Peshawar, Pakistan. Afghan music is popular with the 
Pashtun populatton of the Nonhwest Frontier. The 
film portrays the working life of Afghan musicians and 
something of their social life and integration into the 
Pakistani musical profession. It illustrates themes of 
exile and jihad in refugee music, and the emotional 
predicament of the refugees, without bathos or 
polemic. The film is extremely evocative of refugee 
life, as well as informative about professional 
musicianship in the region. It is also estheticaily 
pleasing, well filmed with a frank and unpretentious 
approach to the presence of the filmmakers in the 
events filmed, arid with segments of iive-audience 
performance which allow the uninitiated a substantive 
impresskjn of the musical tradition in question. The 
film is highly recommended. For distribution 
information write or call the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 56 Queen Anne Street, London W1M9LA, 
England. (Tel: 01-486 6832). As the newsletter goes 
to press, distribution arrangements have not yet been 
wori(ed out for the USA. and it is hoped that inquiries 
will speed the Royal Anthropotogkx^ Institute to make 
necessary arrangements. -Magsret Mils 

Middle East & South Asian Folklore 
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Jack Wheeler (center) fought wi th Afghan 



rebe 



EVENTS. Cont. from p. 1 
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An INTERNATIONAL WALK FOR AFGHAi^ISTAN 
was held on 10/18. Organizations taking 
part (that we heard about) were the 
Afghan Community in America, whose mem- 
bers from Jamaica (NY) & Saugerties 
walked in Kingston, NY, and the Free 
Afghanistan Alliance, whose members 
walked in Boston. 

"Reporting on the War in Afghanistan" was 
the title of a lecture given by Arthur 
Bonner on 10/27 at Columbia Univ. under 
the auspices of the CENTRAL ASIA CENTER 
& the GRADUATE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 



w 



At 16 Wbeeier swam 
the choppy Strait of Dardanelles 
separating Asia and Europe. 



At 17 he killed a mas^a^ 
ing tiger in the jungles of 

Vietnam. He's also discov- 
ered a cannibal trit>e. been 
involved in six guerrilla 
wars over the past four years 
. . . and journeyed to more 
than 130 countries on all 
seven continents! 



Jack IVheeler is a'real-iife Indiana Jones — he climbed | 
the treacherous Matter horn mountain at 14, swam a dan-j 
geroos four-mile-wide stretch of ocean at 16 ~ and hasj 
even lived with Ama- I participated in an attack on the 
zon headhunters. Soviet High Command in the coun- 

"A lot of people say they want toiiy's fourth largest city. The Afghan 
have the adventure of a lifetime. I fre«iom fighters I was with blew up 
made up my mind a long time agolP^rto* a Soviet barracks and several 
that rather than having the adven- soldiers were killed. In return the 
ture of a lifetime, I wanted a life- Soviets bombarded us with a mortar 
time of adventure," said Dr. Wheel- bairage." ■ ^ ■ 

er, 43, who has a PhJ3. in philoso- Wheeler, who mamed m 19W, 
phy. The rugged Califomian's thrill- lives in La Jolla, Calif. He 
packed life began at 14 when he ^^^tm his living by lecturing, lead- 
read another adventurer's thrilling adventure expeditions around 
account of climbing the Hatterhom and writing. He's the au- 

in Switzerland. . . . tbor of the book "The Adventurer's 

In recent years, the gutsy adren- Guide." 
turer has traveled with guerrilla "Last year I led a one-month ezp«> 
fighters in Nicaragua. SurinanM. ^tion of 10 people 2.500 miles across 
Angola, Moiambique. Cambodia and Tibet And this month I'm leading 
Afghanistan. "I've dodged bullets, mother expedition from Peking to 
watched guerrillas execute a spy in Kathmandu," he said. "My life has 
Moombique, walked the parched jj^en crowded. But I'm convinced 
earth of Ethiopia," said Wheeler, the best adventures still lie aheed!" 

*'One of my most dangerous ex- _ 7aa«CS McCAMDUSN 

periences was in Afghanistan when j^^yinw ai 

ENQUIRER o«^2oi»7 
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8/29 - PT - 60,000 Afghan refugees 
living in Quetta will be shifted to 
RTVs near the border areas. The Gov't 
of Baluchistan plans to provide em- 
ployment for the refugees near the 
camps & has earmarked Rs. 6.3m for 
the move. 

8/30 - PT - Air Marshal (Ret.) Asghar 
Khan, chief of Pakistan's Tehrik-i- 
Istiqlal party, arrived in Kabul. He 
is the 2nd Pakistani politician to 
visit Afghanistan. Gulbuddin said 
that Ashgar Khan should have visited 
Afghain refugee camps before going to 
Kabul. (See 9/7) 

9/2 - BIA - The USSR will give the 
DRA Rubles 9m worth of medicine & 
medical equipment this year. 

9/3 - BIA - The RC Presidium approved 
a 7-article decree on the "readmission 
of officers" & military pension pay- 
ments; ratified a regulation regard- 
ing military awards; & approved the 
creation of ministries of Domestic 
Trade, External Trade & Professional 
& Technical Education. 

9/4 - PT - Canada will supply C$ 8m 
worth of wheat and 6m worth of edible 
oil for Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

9/5 - NYT - Afghanistan asked for a 
special session of the UN- sponsored 
Geneva talks and is expected to offer 
a shorter timetable for the Soviet 
troop withdrawal. Pakistani officials, 
who want a 7-month timetable expect 
the Afghans to offer a 12-15 month 
plan. The US & the USSR will meet in 
Geneva from 9/15-17. Afghanistan will 
be one of the discussion topics. 

- blA - DRA Foreign hinister Abdul 
Wakil is on a friendly visit to Austria. 

9/7 - NYT - Military experts have ad- 
vised UN mediator Diego Crodovez that 
the USSR will need a minimum of 8 
months to remove all its forces from 
the DRA because of the country's poor 
road system. 

- SCMP - "Pakistan will participate 
in the forthcoming talks with an open 
mind," according to Pakistan's Foreign 
Minister. Pakistan expects positive 
talks and a fair settlement. Asghar 
Khan, back from Kabul (see 8/30) , said 
Islamabad should adopt a "flexible 
attitude," and that the DRA wants a 
peaceful settlement. 



9/10 - PT - The chief of the Bakhtar News 
Agency was expelled from the PDPA for vio- 
lating DRA "instructions to accelerate the 
campaign against narcotics & drinking of 
alcohol." A number of senior DRA officials 
in Helmand were dismissed for "committing 
irregularities in the distribution of So- 
viet assistance." 

- Laghman Province is suffering a serious 
food shortage since Soviet forces left the 
area in July. Heavy fighting near Kabul 
has ruined the harvests in that area. 

- BIA - The 1st issue of Irshad-e-Islam 
(Islamic Guidance) , the organ of the High 
Council of Scholars & Clergymen of the DRA, 
came out today. It will carry articles in 
Pashto & Dari & appear every Wednesday. 

9/11 - Asbury Park Press - A car bomb ex- 
ploded in Peshawar injuring 17 people. 

- AICMB #78 - Cholera is reported in Kanda- 
har 5t Ghazni. 15 civilians & mujahids have 
died. 

- 9/12- SCMP - On the Geneva talks: 



GENEVA: The United 
States has backed Pakistan in 
dismissing as inadequate an 
Afghan offer to send home in 
16 months 1 15.000 Soviet 
troops backing Kabul's com- 
munist regime against Mus- 
lim insurgents. 

Pakistan yesterday blast- 
ed a much-heralded peace 
initiative by Afghanistan, 
calling it a propaganda ploy 
to diffiise criticism about the 
continued presence of Soviet 
troops in the country. 

FHdcistani Foreign Minis- 
ter Mr Sahabzada Yaqub 
Khan, after four days of 
United Nations-sponsored 
talks in Geneva, said: "They 
(Kabul) called us to this 
meeting at short notice and 
the request was accompanied 
by indications that some- 
thing substantial was in the 
offing." 

But no offer came during 



the first two days and then 
Kabul said it was willing to 
trim a timetable for the de- 
parture of some 1 1 5,000 So- 
viet troops to 16 months 
from 18. he said. • • • 
* Pakistan made a counter 
offer for Soviet troops to 
leave within eight months of 
the signing of a UN peace 
plan but Kabul then called 
off the meeting. At the previ- 
ous round in March, Islam- 
abad wanted the Russian 
troops out in seven months. 

Mr Yaqub Khan said the 
Afghan delegation gave no 
explanation for why it made 
the surprise request that a 
round of talks be arranged 
hastily. 

Afghan Foreign Minister 
Mr Abdul Wakil behaved 
throughout as if Pakistan had 
called the session and kept 
demanding that Mr Yaqub 
Khan produce a new offet 



- BIA - In addition to its Dari Transmis- 
sions, the "destructive radio station of 
the Voice of America is to start its Pashto 
transmissions soon... With the start of its 
6-hour Pashto program, the per week volume 
of adverse publicity .. .against Afghanistan 
will be doubled." 

9/13 - NYT - Recently the Kabul regime has 
sent good-will emissaries to 66 3rd world 
& Islamic capitals to try to gain int ' 1 
acceptance. The DRA has persuaded Cyprus 
& Zimbabwe to upgrade their diplomatic 
representation. (See p. 16) 
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9/14 - PT - Maulana Shah Ahmed Moorani, 
President of Jamiat Ulema-i-Pakistan, 
will visit Afghanistan & Iran shortly. 

- BIA - On the recent Geneva talks, a 
Bakhtar observer says: "If political 
will is shown by Pakistan in the next 
phase of the talks, accords will cer- 
tainly be reached on the timetable & 
other unsolved questions such as the 
Iran factor & the role of the UN..." 

- Sulaiman Laeq, Minister of Tribes & 

lionality Affairs, 

the participants 
)f the 1st jirgah of 
Hazaras (see p. 31 ). 
|The Minister of Is- 
lamic Affairs, Ab- 
dul Jamil Zarifi, 
told the group about 
DRA facilities for 
t:.e "free perfor- 
mance of religious 
rites o'* 
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9/15 - BIA - A 4-year "protocol of mu- 
tual direct cooperation" in different 
socio-economic fields between Moscow & 
Kabul was signed. (On 9/17, Bakhtar 
reported that the 1st stage would be a 
Soviet gift of Rubles Im to Kabul.) 

- LA Times - Mujahideen shot down an 
AN-26 transport plane as it was landing 
at Kunduz on 9/13. The 6 crew members 
& 9 passengers were killed. On 9/1 
another AN-26 was shot down near Khost. 

9/16 - BIA - 44,000 Kabul families will 
get 40,000 tons of coal this year. 

- Cooperation documents in the energy 
& power field were signed by the DRA & 
the USSR. 

- A conference was held in Kabul on 
the preservation of Afghanistan's an- 
cient & historical landmarks. 

9/17 - An explosion in Peshawar injured 
Gulbuddin. (See 9/22 &p. 15). 

9/19 - BIA - Cooperation protocols have 
been signed between various DRA provin- 
ces & Soviet republics, i.e., the Ukraine 
& Parwan; Kolab Province of the Tadzhik 
SSR 5i Takhar; Qarghan Tepa Province 
(Tadzhik SSR) & Kunduz j Minsk (Byelorus- 
sia) & Kunar; the Moldavian SSR & Ghazni; 
Charjoi Prov. (Turkmen SSR) & Faryab; 
Alma Ata (Kazakhstan SSR) & Kandahar; 
Grodno (Byelorussia) & Laghman. 



2/20 - London Times - Saira Shah reported 
that some Afghan guerrillas had sold 36 
Stingers to the Iranians (see p. 7 ). 

9/22 - SCMP - Najib offered a deal to 
Shi'ite Muslims to join the nat'l recon- 
ciliation. Concessions include generous 
state aid for regions where Hazaras live. 
(See p. 31) . 

- NYT - The Reagan Administration will send 
120ram mortars & explosive cords (to clear 
paths through mine fields) to the mujahi- 
deen to help them lay siege to Soviet & DRA 
military bases. The decision to send the 
materiel was made earlier this year & the 
equipment is to arrive "before the snow falls." 

- UN Press Release HR 3163 - Felix Erma- 
cora. Special Rapporteur for the UN Human 
Rights Commission, concluded a visit to 
Pakistan on 9/17. He met with Pakistani 
gov't officials, refugee representatives, 
Afghan tribal elders & opposition leaders 
and legal & medical experts. 

- BIA - A Kuwaiti news agency reported 
that the attack on Gulbuddin (see 9/17) was 
made by the "Real Islamic Organization of 
Afghanistan" which says that Gulbuddin killed 
tens of thousands of Afghans at the in- 
structions of his American masters." 

- The DRA claims that "more than 30 bands, 
supported by Iran have infiltrated the 
territories of the Hazaras. 

9/23 - Outlook (Santa Monica) - Mujahideen 
are operating 6 miles from Kabul, fighting 
fiercely in Paghman, returning to the Sho- 
mali basin & have stopped a major DRA-Soviet 
column that was "cutting a swath of des- 
truction" on the road linking Badakhshan, 
Takhar & Kunduz. 

9/24 - BIA - Najib inaugurated a "politi- 
cal military university" in Kabul. Nat'l 
reconciliation will be high on the curri- 
culum. 

9/27- NYT - Pakistan calls for a UN force: 

The Prime Minister, Mohammad 
Khan Junejo, said in an interview that 
the United Nations force would help, 
maintain law and order while a new Af- 
^lan government, acceptable to Com- 
munists and non-Communists alike, es- 
tablished control over the country. 

The Prime Minister warned that the 
Soviet forces might "never leave" Af- 
ghanistan if Moscow feared that the 
Communist supporters it left behind 
would be driven from power and perse- 
cuted by the guerrilla forces that have 
been fighting them. . . , 

Mr Junejo 
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Mr. Junejo warned that the Afghan 

"freedom fighters will want to rule" 
when the Russians pull out. But he said 
"they can't rule alone," adding that a 
political system must be constructed 
that "looks after the others," meaning 
supporters of the present Government. 

He said the job of devising a political 
system acceptable to Communists and 
non-Communists should be entrusted 
to the Loya Jirgah, or Great Council of 
the Afghan Tribes, which traditionally 
meets at times of national crisis. He 
called for the convening of the Loya 
Jirgah to set up a government of "na- 
tional reconciliation" as soon as Mos- 
cow set a withdrawal timetable. 

9/28 - BIA - The DRA will issue 46 new 
postage stamps this year - 14 have al- 
ready been produced. 

- A solar energy research center was 
opened at the Academy of Sciences in 
Kabul. 

- Najib was elected as a delegate to 
the upcoming PDPA party congress by 
the Takhar, Kandahar, Kunduz & Bamian 
party organizations. This shows that 
"party leadership enjoys confidence of 
the PDPA members & the party ranks 
have got political & organizational 
maturity. " 

9/30 - BIA - Najib was unanimously 
elected President of the RC & the RC 
Presidium. Haji Moh'd Samkani will 
become the 1st Deputy Sec'y of the 
RC Presidium (see 10/1) . 

- The Outlook - Najib escaped an as- 
sassination attempt in Kunduz on 9/20. 

- NYT - The US Congress suspended new 
American aid to Pakistan for 6 weeks 
while they explore the issue of Paki- 
stan's nuclear program. For 6 years 
Pakistan's role as a base for the Af- 
ghan mujahideen has had priority in 
Congress which, in 1981, exempted 
Pakistan from the 1976 law banning 

US aid to countries that import ma- 
terial to develop nuclear weapons 
& refuse to allow inspections. 



10/1 - NYT - What 



s in a name? 



ISLAMABAD. Pakistan, SepL 30 
(Reuters) — Najib, the leader of Af- 
ghanistan's Communist Government, 
is restoring the Islamic element in his 
name and reverting to Najibullah. The 
Afghan pr ess agenc y, mcmitored here, 
instructed all Afghan ihlorinalion~out- i 
lets today to describe him henceforth 
as Comrade Dr. Najibullah. He has a 
medical decree from Kabul University. 
"Najib" means "noble." The suffix 
"uUah" means "of God." 



(Bakhtar on 10/6 
reported that 
Najibullah said 
he changed his name 
at the request of 
the RC after he 
was elected Presi- 
dent. It was more 
dignified. ) 




K 
N 
T 

8/27 




Najibullah 



- The DRA PSFO celebrated a week of soli- 
darity with the people of Puerto Rico. 

- The 1st Congress of Craftsmen was held 
in Kabul. A 72-member central council was 
established. 

- BIA - DRA Communications Minister Aslam 
Watanjar signed a protocol in Moscow on 9/30 
for a joint Soviet-DRA space flight. 4 Af- 
ghan cosmonaut candidates will go to Mos- 
cow next January & the 2 who are selected 
will begin training in February. 

- Workers in the Karkar coal mine have ex- 
tracted 79,000 tons of coal this year. 

- The 2nd nation-wide PDPA Con- 
gress opens tomorrow. 

10/6 - BIA - To commemorate 
the 2nd PDPA Congress, con- 
struction of an Afs. 15m re- 
creational park was begun in 
Mazar-i-Sharif . Work also be- 
^ ^.j^ gan on the 1st phase of the 

master plan of Hairatan city. 

- The frontier districts of Badakhshan 
will be electrified within a month. 

- The Youth & Students Assn. of Afghanistan 
for the UN was established to promote 
peace, etc., & the aims & principles of 
the UN. 

10/10 - NYT - A bomb exploded in a Volks- 
wagen near Sher-Pur mosque in Kabul killing 
27 & wounding 35. (The 10/14 Hartford 
Courant reported that the casualties may 
have been as high as 72 killed & 100 
wounded. ) 




^^of the PDPA, ^ 
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10/11 - (Torrence, CA) Daily Breeze 

Boxing great Muhammad All was 
cheered Saturday in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, when he told a tent full of 
Afghan refugees that they were greater 
than "the Greatest" — himself, of 
course. 

AM, accompanied by his wife, 
Yolanda, visited the sprawling Nasir 
Bagh refugee camp to distribute cans 
of milk he brought to Pakistan at his 
own expense. 

Referring to Afghanistan's nine-year 
xivil war and Soviet intervention, the 
former world heavyweight chaunp said: 
"You are much greater than I because 
you are flghting a much bigger power 
than all my boxing matches combined. 

"You are fighting the greatest power 
in the world and giving them all the 
hell they want." 




10/12 - Wash: 



.ngton 



Post - Iranian Am- 
Raji Khoras- 
the Press," 



bassador to the UN Said 
sani, appearing on "Meet 
said Iran did not necessarily pur- 
chase the Stingers. "There 
ways we could have gotten them. We 
could have gotten them from certain 
American middlemen." (See p. 7.) 



ARMAND HAMMER ■ ^ 

Hammer, 89, said he expects to 
fly to Pakistan, Italy and the United 
States in the next few days to meet 
with key , figures involved in the 



The assignment for Hammer, the 
head of CaHfomia-based Occidental 
Petroleum, comes a week before 
U.S.-Soviet talks on the Afghan war 
are due to take place here. When 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
arrives for talks Oct 22-23, the war 
will be one of the principal items on 
the agenda, a U.S. official said. . . . 

i He said that when he met yester- 
&y with Shevardnadze, the foreign 
minister told him that party leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev had indicated that 
^viet troops would be. withdrawn 
ffom Afghanistan within a year. 
! "I think Mr. Gorbachev will give 
Kis word, set a date and keep his 
^otd" Hammer said. "He's very 
pragmatic. He's very decisive." 

Hammer is scheduled to fly to 
Pakistan Sunday for talks with 
President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, 
who maintains close links with rebel 
Afghan factions and representatives 
of 3 million Afghan refugees living 
in Pakistan. . ' 

Next week, Hanmier plans a trip 
to Rome for possible meetings with 
former king Zahir Shah, ousted in 



are other -^^^ ^ solution to the battle, 1973, and his son-in-law. 

.between the Soviet-backed conmiu- KajibuUah told Hammer that the 
oist regime and Moslem rebels. 



son-in-law would 
prime minister. 



be accepted as 



10/15 - 



NYT - US 

said that 



Defense Sec'- 



y Caspar 

Weinberger said that the Iranians may 
have "requisitioned" Stingers from 
the Afghan guerrillas (see p 7 ) . 
- In Moscow Armand Hammer said that 
he was shuttling between the USSR, 
Kabul & Pakistan in hopes of persu- 
ading the major parties in the Afghan 
conflict to accept a coalition gov't 
with the participation of ex-king 

Nadir Shah "I'm acting in a purely private ca- 
pacity as a private individual," said 
Dr. Hammer, adding that he was keep- 
ing State Department officials in- 
formed of his contacts. 

The 89-year-old Dr. Hammer said, "I 
appear to be the only person talking to 
all three" leaders who are the key to 
any potential setilment — President 
Reagan, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader, and President Moham- 
mad Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan. • < • 

10/17 - Washington Post - In a news 
conference in Moscow yesterday, Armand 
Hammer said that Soviet Foriegn Mi- 
nister Shevardnadze had personally 
dispatched him on a peace mission to 
Afghanistan. Excerpts follow: 



10/18 - Various radio stations reported that 
the CIA is sending Texas mules to the Afghan 
mujahideen. A disease has killed many of 
the local pack animals which are used in 
transporting supplies. 

10/19 - Washington Post - Reuter reports 
that the 7 main Afghan guerrilla groups in 
Peshawar have elected Yunis Khalis 1st "Pre- 
sident" of the alliance. 
- Najibullah acknowledges problems: 

Afghan leader Najibullah ac- The national reGonc^Iiation^ po^ 
knowledged that his government's has not yet become irreversi- 
policy of national reconciliation was bfe^" he said. Najibullah told the 677 
running into difficulties, with Army delegates present that 1,660 vil- 
units facing problems on the ground lages had gone over to the side of 
from U.S.^backed rebels and the the authorities in the last 10 
ruling Communist Party riven with months. The government now con- 
factional in-fighting. trolled "more than one-third^ of in- 

The Afghan leader told the open^ habited villages, %5 towns and 214 
ing session of a three-day Afghan districts and rural districts,, he said. 

speech m Kabul, reported by the ^^^^^^.^ranch to.the Pakista^ii^^ 
official Soviet Tass news agency ^^^^^ o^tin^m^ 
hat "not all Army umts" were able i^^tationak offices iii &fcirf on 
to face the enemy. ^ condition.that ther showed i^al^ 

"Not aU problems of.the ^xmsd j^ ^ ;,^^^ 

forces have b^ solved," he said, tacts witii the foreign-based rebels 
expiammg that the situation since mjedfed^ tb ateact "moderate" and 
the national reconciliation had been neufieaf fortes," he said, stre^g 
proclaimed last January was "more tharihe «MtP«ty^d^ 
th°uSit Pfeyiously;t€^a.monopolyonpd^ 
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On 9/24 the following article ap- 
peared in the Iranian paper, Kayhan . 
Chris Brunner translated it for the 
FORUM. 

"The US has halted new deliveries 
of Stinger missiles to the mujahidin. 
Sources close to the mujahidin cite, 
as the reason, the unauthorized sale 
of these missiles to the Islamic Re- 
public. Apparently about 17 loads 
of missiles have been turned over, 
in exchange for cash & other compen- 
sation. 

One of the guerrilla leaders declared 
that interruption of the deliveries 
has weakened the guerrilla ' s combat 
readiness in western Afghanistan. It 
is believed that the Stingers have 
helped the guerrillas achieve notable 
successes... The US began deliveries 
about a year ago, & the missiles' ef- 
fectiveness is attested by heavy [DRA] 
gov't losses. 

Two leaders of the Hizb-i Islami-yi 
Afghanistan were involved in the sale 
of Stingers to the Islamic Republic. 
They gained about $lm in the trans- 
action, & since its occurrance rela- 
tions between the HIA & the Islamic 
Republic have markedly improved. 
The weekly Sunday Times of London 
cited the names of the sellers as Mol- 
la Mohyi Allah Nimrozi & Molla Faqir 
Ahmad Anardari. They denied the sale 
Si claimed that the Islamic Republic 
captured them on Iranian territory & 
seized their missiles. 
American officials regard western Af- 
ghanistan as unreliable, in view of 
the number of Shiites & the connection 
between the region's inhabitants & the 
Islamic Republic. One observer said: 
Although leaders of the guerrilla for- 
ces swear on the Koran that they have 
no connection with agents of the' Is- 
lamic Republic, still, in contra- 
diction to their oath, they sell arms 
& missiles to the Islamic Republic. 
These leaders do not have any feeling 
of patriotism." 

* London 

...On the Stingers, Khalis said a 
five-truck convoy trying to cross a 
swollen river in western Pakistan's 
Farah Province was a few hundred 
yards into Iran when border guar(U 
tried to stop it. 

The guerrillas mistook them for 
Afghan government troops and 
opened fire, killing one, Khalis said 
through an interpreter. When Iran- 
ian reinforcements arrived, the 
guerrillas tried, to flee but only 
three trucks escaped, he said. The 
remaining two trucks, weapons and 
ammunition were taken to the Iran- 
ian border town of Zahedon. 

Khalis said that when news of the 
incident reached Peshawar, the 
Iranian consulate assured him it 
would return the equipment, but 
later reneged . , 

The Washington Post 
9/19 



Stingers 




Shoutder-fired, 
guided-missile 
system used 
against aircraft. 
Developed by General 
Dynamics under contract to 
the Army. Has an infrared 
homing and navigational 
system and a supersonic warhead 

Length: 5.8 test 

Weight: About 30 pounds 

Range: 3.4 miles 



NYT 10/17 



The following excerpts are from an article by 
Stephen Engelberg & Bernard Trainor in the NYT 
of 10/17: 



WASHINGTON, Oct. 16 — Adminis- 
tration officials say intelligence has es- 
tablished that the Stinger missile parts 
found on an Iranian attack boat in the 
Persian Gulf this month were part of a 
batch supplied by the United Slates Ic 
Afghan guerrillas, who lost them lo 
Iranian forces in June. 

The officials said the Afghans lost 
the-missiles in a skirmish with Iranian 
troops who surprised them after they 
crossed the Iranian-Afghan border. 

The officials said that there were 
casualties on both sides from the ex- 
change of fire, but that after the Ira- 
nians called in reinforcements, the 
guerrillas were overwhelmed and their 
supply of as many as 30 Stinger mis- 
siles was taken by the Iranians. 

Pakistanis Ask Return 

Administration officials said the cap- 
ture of the missiles touched off an in- 
tense round of diplomatic activity in 
which Pakistani officials and the Af- 
ghan Islamic guerrillas, appealing for 
solidarity with the Islamic cause, tried 
to persuade Iran to return the missiles. 
American officials said they believed 
the talks, which are continuing, now 
had little chance of success. 

The United States said the missile 
parts, including a battery marked with 
a serial number, were found aboard 
two Iranian patrol boats captured by 
the United States Navy in the Persian 
Gulf on Oct. 8 after American helicop- 
ters came under fire. 

American officials say they are con- 
vinced that reports that the Afghan 
groups had sold some of the missiles tc 
Iran are untrue. 

"We have no reason to doubt there 
was a firefight," one knowledgeable 
Administration official said. He de- 
clined to provide details on what intelli- 
gence had been used to verify the Af- 

the investigation was contmuing and while two others said the number wa- 
that the possibility remained that the between 8 and 10. • « • 
Afghan guerrilla commanders might 
not have told the whole truth, « • • 



-- Congressional commitj 
tees were ccncerned about the possibil I 
ity that the Stingers could have beerj 
sold to Iran « s part of the covert Amer j 
ican arms dealings with Teheran. i 

As pieced together from accounts b\ 
more than a half dozen Administratior 
officials, the loss of the Stingers oc 
curred in eairly June when a group o, 
Afghan rebels under the overall com 
mand of Yunus Khalis were making 
their way along the southwest corner o:, 
Afghanistan in Nimruz Province, neai 
the border with Iran. 

The officials said that because the- 
group came to a river too deep to ford 
it was forced to change course anc 
crossed into Iran. By another account 
the Afghans were running short oil 
g^oline and decided to search for fue 
inside Iran. In any event, the officials^ 
agree that they were in Iran when they 
were discovered by Iranian forces. 

It could not be learned who firec 
first, but the exchange of gunfire wai 
so sharp that the Iranians called ir 
' reinforcements, the officials said. Aftei 
taking the Stingers, the Iranians lei 
most of the Afghan guerrillas return tc 
Afghanistan. One Afghan was detainee 
along with the weapons. 

Initially, the weapons were kept in a 
border town, according to one Adminis- 
tration official, who said they were 
later moved to a warehouse in a nearby 
Iranian provincial capital. 

Iran Demands Afghan's Visit 

Meanwhile, the negotiations between 
Pakistan, the Afghan forces and Iran 
got under way. The Iranians, the offi- 
cials said, did not rule out returning the 
weapons. But the Iranians said that 
since there had been casualties, Mr. 
Khalis, the Afghan leader, would have 
to go to Teheran in person to discuss 
the matter. Mr. Khalis, one official 
said, has refused to make that trip out 
of fear for his safety. . . , 

Officials gave various estimates otl 
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So viet deserters in Afghanistan 

Russian troops nowjight with Mujahidin 



Andrew L. Eiva 



Most Afghan leaders still do not 
believe live prisoners are worth the 
cost and risk of keeping them alive. 
They see anyone in a Soviet uniform 
as an enemy to be killed. Soviet sold- 
iers justiftably assume they will die if 
they desert or surrender. 

Yet, in sheer desperation, they still 
desert and surrender. Thanks to a 
small handful of Afghan command- 
ers who already take and hold live 
prisoners, nearly 300 Soviet soldiers/ 
prisoners have now survived. 

The Russians Vadim Plotnikoff 
and Vladislav Naumov deserted the 
Soviet garrison in Jalalabad to join 
an "anti-Soviet brigade" in 1984. How- 
ever, the '"brigade" was only a Red 
Armv rumor. Nevertheless, thev 
fought for the HlZBl ISLAMI of 
Khalis for almost two years, and 
ended up in Canada last November. 

Plotnikoff and Naumov owe their 
lives to a farsighted Afghan com- 
mander willing to risk help from 
Soviet turncoats, a tough decision in 
the resistance. 

Even more unusual is the Soviet 
soldier captured in Kunduz in 1980 
who adopted the Islamic name of 
"Taj Mohammad." for the next five 
years he fought for the ARAKAT 
ISLAMI, rising to lead several dozen 
guerrillas in 1986. "Taj Mohammad" 
is the first, but hopefully not the last, 
Soviet deserter to'do so. So far, how- 
ever, these rare exceptions only prove 
the rule that '"Soviet prisoners die." 

In my work with the Afghans in 
the first year of the war, I did not find 
the mujahadeen holding a single live 
Soviet prisoner. But the situation 
slowly improved. 

In the winter of 1981, I discussed 
this with the leader of the HIZBI 
ISLAML Kekmatyar Gulbaddin, 
whose group had some Soviet pri- 
soners. He described the sacrifices 
his men made to take and hold pri- 
soners. They were a continuous sec- 
urity problem. Men had died guard- 
ing them. Other hungry Afghans 
resented the food for the Soviet 
"murderers." 

TheF oreien Minister of the HIZBI 
ISLAMI told me "We have now cap- 
tured our first platoon (26 men) of 
Soviets. If you people can pressure 



your government to pro\'ide the mater- 
ial and political support we need, we 
will provide brigades ithousandsj." 

Several years ago, Solzhenitsyn 
wrote in the Wall Street Journal that 
if the West was serious about helping 
the Afghans, two battalions of Soviet 
deserters (Soviet battalions number 
over 300 men each) would already be 
in action in Afghanistan. 

Right now, the Afghan aid pro- 
gram puts no priority on Soviet de- 
serters nor does it exploit the tre- 
mendous poiiticai and propaganda 
value they have. 

A policy to encourage more deser- 
ters, and an appropriation by Con- 
gress for real items (such as: trans- 
port and resettlement for those de- 
siring resettlement, facilities for the 
prisoners, ability to secure safe base 
camps, etc.; has the potential to dra- 
matically increase Soviet desertions 
and defections in Afghanistan. 

A small scale resistance exneri- 
ment ( without American assistance) 
in January of 1984 demonstrated the 
potential of the program. In the Sho- 
mali valley, north of Kabul, three 
resistance commanders declared a 
"safe zone" for Soviet deserters and 
put up leaflets to that effect. Over 
twenty Soviet soldiers took advan- 
tage of the offer in the next month. 

Soviet retaliatory bombings and 
strafmgs of local villages forced the 
commanders to call it off. But now, 
with the Stingers to fend off air 
strikes, the time has come to try 
again. 

Each deserter is a visible sign of 
Soviet failure in Afghanistan. Each 
deserter is one less Soviet ftghting 
the Afghans, one less that must be 
beaten in combat. And each Soviet 
deserter is voting the only meaning- 
ful way available that it is time to get 
out: 

We brought this up to the key 
White House official dealing with 
this issue in an off-the-record brief- 
ing on April 27th. The official was 
sincerely sympathetic to the idea, 
but explained that the administra- 
tion won't act. □ 

Andrew L. Eiva is Chairman of the 
Federation for American Afghan 
Action. 

MILITARY 8/87 



A letter to the editors 
of the NYT published on 
8/30/87: 

I am a librarian who has just re- 
turned from a month of travel and 
study in the Soviet Union. I am fluent 
in Russian. While in Leningrad on 
Sunday, Aug. 3, my son (who is also 
fluent in Russian) and I witnessed a 
demonstration that seems not to have 
been reported in the United States. 
Here is what we saw and how we in- 
terpreted it based on conversations 
with Russian bystanders. 

We were sitting in the park across 
from the Saltykov-Shchedrin Public 
Library, near the statue of Catherine 
the Great, at around 2 P.M. when we 
heard loud chanting coming from 
Nevsky Prospekt. People began run- 
ning toward the Nevsky, and we fol- 
lowed. Along the Nevsky, a group of 
about 200 young men in blue berets 
was marching quickly and chanting, 
though it was unclear what they were 
saying beyond "raz," "dva," "tri," 
"chetyre" (1, 2, 3, 4). They were fol- 
lowed by two or three militia cars. 

They turned left before the Fon- 
tanka Canal and proceeded to Mar- 
sovo Pole, a park with a memorial to 
Russians who died during the civil 
war following the 1917 revolution. 
They knelt in a large circle near the 
memorial for a moment of silence 
and then laid a wreath. A few words 
were spoken, but they were inaudible 
where we were standing. The young 
men began to greet one another, hug- 
ging, kissing and sharing cigarettes. 
They kept to themselves and then 
quickly moved on. We decided not to 
follow, since it appeared the main ac- 
tion had occurred, and it was unclear 
if anything else would happen. 

During the march from Nevsky 
Prospekt to the park people either fol- 
lowed the procession or stared in dis- 
belief and curiosity. It was unan- 
nounced, unexpected and unclear as 
to purpose, since no placards were 
carried. On the other hand, the 
demonstrators clearly had permis- 
sion from the authorities, who fol- 
lowed them, but kept their distance. 

From the blue berets and at the 
park it became clear that these were 
veterans of the fighting in Afghani- 
stan having a reunion in Leningrad 
and laying a wreath in honor of their 
war dead. Since one asked me where 
St. Isaac's Cathedral was, I assume 
some were from other parts of the 
Soviet Union. In the buzz of informa- 
tion being exchanged in the crowd, it 
emerged that the march was meant 
to increase public awareness of the 
Afghan war, the sacrifices being 
made and of the need for a special 
memorial in recognition of the war 
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and its cost. 

The men marched down Nevsky 
several times again that day. We 
heard and saw them for the last times 
at 11 P.M. and 1 A.M. from the win- 
dow in our hotel, the Evropeiskaya, 
near the Nevsky. The crowd of 
marchers had dwindled to about 50, 
but was still very loud. It was fol- 
lowed by more militia in cars who did 
not, however, interfere with them. 

The Russians I spoke with on the 
street and in our hotel were very curi- 
ous about the march and its objective. 
Some expected a report on the televi- 
sion news or in the next issue of Lenin- 
gradskaya Pravda. There were no re- 
ports, however, since this type of news 
and reporting is not what glasnost is 
all about Dennis Kimmage 

Plattsburgh, N.Y., Aug. 17, 1987 
The writer is head of reference at the 
Feinberg Library, State University 
College at Plattsburgh. j^-p 3/30 



From Private Eye (London), 2/20 




MANSUR Sadykov was 
bom 22 years ago in the town of 
Pyandzh in Tadzhikistan, 
where Afghanistan can be seen 
just across a river. He crossed 
the river in 1983 and his life be- 
came a nightmare. 

"I saw no difference be- 
tween Afghanistan and my 
home," said Sadykov while 
reminiscing the other day. "I 
served as a soldier-translator, 
because even the langtiage and 
customs were like ours. 

"When Afghan soldiers 
from a kishlak (village) called 
us for help and we came, the 
shooting surprised me. Every- 
one hid and I stood upright not 
understanding why they were 
shooting at me. It was unbe- 
lievable, but after injuries and 
the death of my fiiends it be- 
came clear that the war was 
there." 

In its eighth year, the war is 
still everywhere in Afghani- 
stan. Wounded three times in 
battle, Sadykov was discharged 
two years ago. He is part of a 
growing legion of veterans 
from the first Soviet conflict 
since World War II, which is 
known here as the Great Patri- 
otic War. 

Unlike the Great Patriotic 
War, when dead, injured and 
survivors alike were unani- 
mously hailed for their hero- 
ism, the Afghan war has caused 
a schism in Soviet society. 
Wounded veterans have com- 
plained about difficulties in 
getting jobs and houses. Griev- 
ing parents have encountered 
difficulty in having obituaries 
printed or having gravestones 
reflect that their sons were 
killed in Afghanistan. 

In a country filled with 
monuments to the fallen of bat- 
tles past, none was erected to 
honour the dead of Afghanistan 
until this month. Now one 



SOVIET soldiers returning home from battle-scarred 
Afghanistan are finding that there are no monuments to 
their fallen comrades, no hero-worship. STEVE 
GOLDSTEIN reports from Moscow. 



stands in Dushanbe in Ta- 
dzhikistan, memorialising a 
hero who died seven years ago. 

Encouraged by the atmos- 
phere of glasnost, the debate 
has been opened in the official 
newspapers. In August, the 
Communist Party newspaper 
Pravda printed a lengthy article 
- mostly in the form of letters 
to the editor - about official 
callousness toward the families 
of soldiers killed in action and 
the welfare of wounded men. 

"What are we ashamed of?" 
a construction worker wrote to 
Pravda, complaining that a lo- 
cal newspaper had baulked at 
printing an obituary after his 
son was killed in action. 

More recently, in a letter to 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, the 
party newspaper for the Young 
Communist League, Sergei, 
aged 20, wounded and dis- 
charged while serving in Af- 
ghanistan, told of dropping in 
at a cafe in the town of Krasno- 
dar. 

Two young women were sit- 
ting in front of him, across the 
aisle from a young soldier in a 
uniform decorated with two 
medals. 

"I was surprised when I 
heard these girls criticise aloud 
the guy because he had at- 
tached these 'iron pieces' that 
tinkled," said Sergei, himself 
wearing a combat ribbon. "I 
felt hurt and 1 felt pity for him. 

"Why speak about my red 
stripe if even awards for service 
in battle cause irritation? Isn't 
it allowed to wear what one de- 
serves? One of my teachers 
even told me I shouldn't 'show 



off.' I didn't answer him. J 
couldn't find the words." 

In another letter, S. 
Ponomarenko wrote: "Why is 
there still no monument in 
Moscow or in Leningrad erect- 
ed in honour of lads our age 
killed in Afghanistan while ful- 
filling their internationalist 
duty?" 

Perhaps the debate began 
last winter with the release of 
the daring film Is It Easy to Be 
Young? For the first time, sol- 
diers - some barely out of their 
teens - spoke openly about 
their disenchantment with the 
war in Afghanistan. One young 
veteran said he was ashamed to 
wear his combat medals in pub- 
lic. 

"I'm waiting," he said, "for 
a better time." 

Soviet troops were sent to 
Afghanistan in 1979 to help the 
communist government there 
fight a widespread insurrection, 
by Muslim guerillas backed by 
the United States and severi 
Islamic nations. About 1 15,000 
Soviet troops remain, accord- 
ing to most reports. 

The Kremlin has not said 
how many Soviet troops have 
been killed in Afghanistan. 
Some Western analysts have 
put the Soviet toll at 10,000 
dead and wounded. 

Locating Soviet veterans of 
the Afghan war is not an easy 
task, for there is no umbrella 
organisation concerned with 
their welfare. 

Ultimately, some colleagues 
in the official Soviet media 
were able to help, finding four 
veterans who would be in Mos- 
cow. All were in some way asso- 
ciated with Komsomol, the 



Young Communist League. 

The four, well-dressed in 
suits and ties for their inter- 
view, said that as veterans they 
were accorded certain privi- 
leges common to all veterans: 
priority in finding housing and 
entering educational institu- 
tions, free transportation 
passes, extra vacation time and 
passes to health resorts. 

"We cannot say that every- 
thing is good," said Sergei 
Morozov, at 30 the oldest of the 
four, who now lives in the 
Ukraine and works at a metal- 
lurgical plant. "There are some 
cases when the attitude is not 
considerate, so we cannot say 
that everything is smooth." 

Alexander Pivovar, aged 22, 
who is living in Moscow and at- 
tending the Teachers Training 
Institute, blamed some local 
leaders and bureaucrats for fail- 
ing to fulfil their responsibil- 
ities with regard to veterans. 

None of the four said they 
knew any aggrieved soldiers 
personally, nor did they think 
the problem was widespread. 

Morozov, a sergeant, was an 
"old man" of 22 when he came, 
into active service. It is not 
hard for him to recall the first 
day he killed someone. 

Seeking to destroy a gang of 
"dushman", or bandits, the 
term used by the Soviets and 
their Afghan allies for the 
mujaheddin, or Islamic holy 
warriors, Morozov's platoon 
cornered them in a village. 

"From one of the houses, a 
dushman ran with a child of 
four or five years old under his 
arm, using her as protection," 
he recalled. 

"A comrade who was with 
me shot in the air to attract the 
dushman's attention, and he 
turned to shoot his 
machinegun, putting the child 
to one side. At this moment, I 
killed him. The child lived." 

" SCMP 10/3 
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Line drawing from the 1982 Afghanistan Calendar of the 
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